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We Are Dealing With God 
By W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 


I wonder sometimes if we who are ministers, who claim that we are called by Christ to exem- 
plify him in the community, do not hurt our Father more than any other group. 


He suffers through any laziness on our part that causes us to trifle away priceless hours; through 
any glumness that causes people, looking at our long and unhappy faces, to wonder 
whether or not there is any joy in the Christian faith; through any lack of integrity, 
any small deception or insincerity in dealing with people or interpreting his Word; 
through any unholy thought or desire, harbored and encouraged to grow; through any 
bitterness or resentment cherished as we compare ourselves with another and are un- 
happy over our lot; through any lowering of our ideals for the ministry, until our 
standards are no higher than those of some unscrupulous promoter who thinks only of 
success and measures success by bigness or money, or prominence that he has achieved. 


We wound him when we disdain any brother-minister who has not arrived, in our pride looking 
down upon him; when in our jealousy we speak critically to or about a servant of God 
who has greatly achieved for him; we wound him when we disregard the poorer mem- 
bers of our congregation who live in the old deteriorating sections of our cities, or in 
the new divisions crowded with cheap little homes, or on tiny washed-out farms, and 
then bow low in the presence of those who reside in mansions set in broad acres, and 
sit in the seats of the financially or socially mighty. 


We wound him when, because they have little money to contribute and we are occupied by 
weighty things, we pass by on the other side of young people who have been bruised 
and broken by a careless community, little children who have been forsaken by selfish 
parents, old people who have been forgotten by a heartless society. 


My brethren, please keep in mind that whenever you meet any person, high or low, rich or poor, 
white or colored, whether you hurt him or harm him, or just ignore him, you are dealing 
with God. Never forget that our Lord said, “Inasmuch as ye have done, or done it not, 
to one of the least of these, ye have done, or done it not, to me.” 


We grieve him by the cowardice that prevents our taking a stand on a critical issue because to 
do so would be costly; by our foolhardiness in blundering into a situation which we 
only make worse because we do not seek his guidance, or do not follow the leading that 
he gives us when it is so clear; by our lack-lustre preaching, because the glorious gospel 
has kindled no fire in our own hearts; by our wandering and dreary prayers, born of 
thoughtless minds and cold hearts; by our ingratitude for the multiplied mercies that 
he gives us day by day because we do not keep in mind the fact that the blessings of our 
Sonship have been purchased by the Cross. 


But we hurt him most, my brethren, by our lack of a full commitment. We open the front 
door to our hearts and then we close this door, and this door, and this door, to rooms 
in which self sits enthroned. It is our shame that we do this often, because we know 
that the very greatness of his love means freedom. He will not punish immediately, he 
will not compel—he will not batter down the door; he just stands, and knocks, and 
waits. And we let him stand. 


The sorrows of God must be hard to bear if he really has love in his heart. The hardest part 
in the world to play must surely be God’s part, and we make his part harder. 


(This is a portion of the commencement sermon delivered by Dr. Thompson when he retired after 36 years a professor at 
Union Seminary in Virginia. Not long after, he was elected Moderator of the Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly.) 














Letters to the Editors 


American Churches Make Quick Response 





Relief to Greek Islands 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Emergency relief for many hundreds 
injured and left homeless and destitute 
by the earthquake and giant tidal wave 
which swept the Greek Islands in the 
Aegean Sea on July 9 has been sent by 
the American churches in the amount of 
122,400 pounds of food and supplies valued 
at $65,000. 

The supplies sent immediately 
news of the disaster included U. S. 
plus cheese and other dairy 
sugar, cocoa, cottonseed oil 
and a carload of corn oil 
CWS-CROP. 

Also immediately dispatched by Church 
World Service, acting for the major 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations, 
were 240 bales of clothing and 159 bags of 
shoes from stocks in its Athens ware- 
house. 

At the request of CWS representatives 
in Athens, who rushed to the scene the 
day of the diaster, expenditures of $2,000 
were authorized for purchase of addition- 
al relief supplies, including canned milk 
for babies, canned meat which could be 
eaten without cooking and 500 blankets. 

The emergency shipments were made 
possible by the Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram of the churches in addition to funds 
provided by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., through the Easter Offering, and 
other denominational relief programs. 

PAUL B. FREELAND, Secretary. 
Overseas Relief and Interchurch Aid, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Generous Words 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

.. . May I offer my warm and hearty 
appreciation for the magnificent job the 
editors are doing with THe PRESBYTERIAN 
OvuTLOoK. It is the most fruitful, forth- 
right, and helpful church weekly that 
crosses my desk. 

Thanks so much. 

BEVERLY HILLs, CALIPr. 


Sunday Morning “Let Down” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Reading the letter on “Sunday Morn- 
ing Hodge-Podge” in the July 30 Ovurt- 
LOOK, I recall the disappointing Sunday 
mornings (infrequent though they are) 
when the sermon time, or part of it, was 
given over to a trustee or to reports, 
through which I never sat without think- 
ing of a possible stranger in the congre- 
gation who may have been in special need 
of encouragement, strength, and guidance, 
and which he had counted on (from the 
pulpit); would he ever drop in again, 
after having been “let down” in the very 
place where he had a right to expect it? 

NAME. 


The 1958 U.S. Assembly 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

All invitations to the General Assembly 
for its 1958 sessions should be in my 
hands by October 1, this year. The Per- 
manent Committee on The Office of the 


ALTERNATE WEEKS—During July and Au- 
gust The Outlook is being published in 
alternate weeks. 


General Assembly will decide on place 
and date of the 1958 meeting when the 
Committee meets on October 16, 1956. 


This action must be taken 18 month’ 
in advance because of the necessity for 
reserving space in hotels. 

Any church that contemplates extend- 
ing an invitation should write to me at 
once, requesting detailed information 
concerning requirements that must be 
met by the entertaining church. 

E. C. Scorr, Stated Clerk. 
341-A Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 





QUERY: Has your church ordered yet? 


The primary use is for all high school age students; 
but those already in college want their own copies too. 


So late August will bring you Volume 11 of the 


Going - to. - College Handbook 


These churches—like many others—are prepared for early delivery 


(names of towns and cities only): 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Evansville, Ind., 50 

75 copies Gary, Ind., 50 
Pittsburgh, 75 Hays, Kan., 50 
Pittsburgh, 50 Chico, Calif., 50 
Jenkintown, 50 Walnut Creek, Calif., 
Memphis, Tenn., 100 

100 Orlando, Fla., 50 
Fayetteville, N. C., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 

100 50 


Ridgewood, N. J., Jacksonville, Fla., 50 
200 New Orleans, La., 50 
Morristown, N. J., Hagerstown, Md., 30 
100 Holland, Mich., 60 
Jackson, Minn., 30 
Jackson, Miss., 50 
Greenville, Miss., 50 
Westfield, N. Y., 40 
Greensboro, N. C., 
60 


Ridgewood, N. J., 50 
Atlanta, Ga., 60 
Marietta, Ga., 40 
Chicago, IIl., 50 
Evanston, Ill., 50 
Indianapolis, Ind., 65 


Cherry Point, N.C., Roanoke, Va., 50 
50 Danville, Va., 50 
Graham, N. C., 50 Wenatchee, Wash., 

Raleigh, N. C., 50 50 
Massillon, O., 100 M Lake, Wash 
Cleveland, O., 50 OS ee 


Warren, O., 50 : 
Broken Bow, Okla., Bluefield, W. Va., 35 


Charleston, W. Va., 
20 50 


Portland, Ore., 50 
Abbeville, S. C., 36 
Marion, S. C., 25 

El Paso, Texas, 60 
Longview, Texas, 50 
Houston, Texas, 50 
Beaumont, Texas, 50 
Beaumont, Texas, 40 
Cut Bank, Mont., 25 
Arlington, Va., 60 


Waukesha, Wis., 25 
Westerville, O., 50 
Northbrook, III., 50 
Kingsport, Tenn., 45 
Batavia, N. Y., 30 
Lewiston, Idaho, 24 
Owensboro, Ky., 20 
etc., etc., etc. 


HEADLINE features in Volume 11 by David H. C. Read—Philippe Maury 
—Richard Shaull—M. A. Thomas—Charles Templeton—Ben L. 
Rose—M. C. Mclver—and more 


For more than 10 years churches have found this annual volume to be 


just what they want for their: 


(1) Ready-for-college young people; (2) 


Those at home for the summer; (3) All their high school teen-agers. 


Available in late August: For distribution through Commencement, 1957 


Yes! 


munity to have copies of the 1957 Going-to College Handbook (Vol. 11). 


Please enter our order as follows: 
(circle one) 


300 copies 200 150 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 


accompanies order. 
Check here 





I want the high school and college students of my church and com- 


100 


if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 
longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 


75 50 25 20 








discount. 


Also: Please send me 





files for reference purposes and loan. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 
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1 North 6th St. e 


seiiciaioaatenini aisle Mailing Envelopes. 


sets of all available previous volumes of the Handbook 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) @ $2.50 per set. (For your youth leaders, church library, and/or office } 
Some sermonic material too). - 


Richmond 19, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Tel- 


ephone 2-9492; night 4-5554. 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 





Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Assembly Committees 
Named by Moderator 


All committees to be named by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Modera- 
tor, W. Taliaferro Thompson, have been 
announced. First one to be chosen was 
on mass communications (OUTLOOK, July 
30). The others are: 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON WORSHIP: 
Henry R. Mahler, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. 
(Serves with Stated Clerk and Modera- 
tor.) 

PERMANENT N OMINATING C OMMITTEE: 
1959; Henry P. Mobley, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
E. L. Repass, Salem, Va.; John B. Sals- 
bery, Donelson, Tenn. 

Ap INTERIM COMMITTEE ON HOMES AND 
Hospirats: Dr. Edward D. Grant, chair- 
man, Baton Rouge, La., Harvard A. 
Anderson, San Antonio, Texas; Harry 
H. Bryan, Huntington, W. Va.; John 
Olert, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo.; D. Maurice 
Allan, Hampden-Sydney, Va.; Mrs. 0. 
D. Ford, Martinsville, Va.; Garland 
Lasater, Falfurrias, Texas; Dr. John R. 
McCain, Decatur, Ga.; Dr. Monroe T. 
Gilmour, Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. Alan Keith 
Lucas, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ap INTERIM COMMITTEE ON CENTENNIAL: 
Kenneth J. Foreman, chairman, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ministers: John N. Thomas, 
Richmond, Va.; Felix B. Gear, Decatur, 
Ga.; James I. McCord, Austin, Texas; T. 
Watson Street, Austin, Texas; W. Childs 
Robinson, Decatur, Ga.; E. T. Thompson, 
Richmond, Va.; P. D. Miller, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Marshall C. Dendy, Richmond, Va.; 
C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, Tenn.; Mal- 
colm L. Purcell, Houston, Texas; R. H. 
Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; B. Frank Hall, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C.; Thomas H. 
Spence, Jr., Montreat, N. C.; B. R. Lacy, 
Jr., Hampden-Sydney, Va.; Wallace M. 
Alston, Decatur, Ga. LAy: Mrs. Leighton 
M. McCutchen, Atlanta, Ga.; A. M. Davies, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, 
Davidson, N. C.; Miss Louise A. David- 
son, Bethesda, Md. 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIANITY 
AND HEALTH: Wade H. Boggs, Jr., chair- 
man. Allison F. Williams, Atlanta, Ga.; 
S. S. Wiley, Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; 
W. Priestley Conyers, 3d, Belmont, N. C€.; 
Dr. Charles Phillips, Houston, Texas; 
Dr. Lila Bonner (Mrs. P. D.) Miller, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Thomas D. Sparrow, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. William E. Knight, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Dr. L. Nelson Bell, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Charlotte in 1958? 


Charlotte, N. C., which came within 
two votes of securing the 1955 Presby- 
terian, U. S., General Assembly, has 
served notice of its intention to invite 
the 1958 Assembly to meet there. 

Mecklenburg Presbytery recently join- 
ed with the First Church of Charlotte 
in extending the invitation. The Assem- 
bly’s committee on the Office of the Gen- 


MONTREAT TRUSTEES AUTHORIZE 
FULL-SCALE STUDY OF OPERATION 


Trustees at the annual meeting of the 
Mountain Retreat Association (Montreat, 
the conference center of Southern Presby- 
terians) in early August set themselves 
purposefully to learn what actions the 
Board of Directors had been taking dur- 
ing the past year. 

Near the beginning of the meeting a 
request was made that the minutes of 
the Directors be read to the trustees. This 
was met with the assurance that high- 
lights of these meetings would be re- 
ported before adjournment that after- 
noon. Indications then and later were 
that personalities were involved and it 
might not be best to bring these things 
into the open. 

Finally, when it was suggested a few 
minutes before adjournment that the 
promised “highlights” from the Direc- 
tors’ minutes had not been read, it was 
explained that it was so late that if this 
was done the meeting would be pro- 
longed for two days. 


Openly Discussed 
What was involved in the trustees’ 





Clergy Rates Approved 
For Ministers on Planes 


WasuinctTon, D. C. (RNs)—The Sen- 
ate and House completed action on a bill 
granting reduced air fare to clergymen 
and sent it to President Eisenhower for 
signature into law. 

The completed bill, according to the 
conference report accepted by both Houses 
of Congress, makes possible a reduction 
of fare to ministers of religion on a 
“space available basis.” 

Airlines that choose to reduce fares 
for clergymen are directed by the bill 
to grant lower rates on a stand-by basis, 
where the clergyman will not be able to 
make reservations, but will have to wait 
at the airport to see if space is available 
at departure time. 





eral Assembly will consider invitations 
for the 1958 meeting this fall (see page 
2 


The Charlotte newspaper story report- 
ing the invitation said: “A conflict in 
future dates prevents the General As- 
sembly from meeting at Montreat, the 
Presbyterian conference grounds.” 

The Assembly met in Charlotte last 
in 1921, 


effort was an open secret, widely dis- 
cussed since May, that a change in the 
Montreat management is impending. 

Montreat friends who have been con- 
cerned about its development felt con- 
fident that the unanimous action of the 
Directors which was voted in May would 
be brought to light at the General As- 
sembly, but the standing committee did 
not probe or investigate that situation. 
They felt then that an open discussion 
of the matter would come before the im- 
portant annual meeting of trustees . . . 
but it didn’t, except as a conversation 
topic everywhere but on the floor of the 
trustees’ meeting. 

Long a scene of struggle and compli- 
cations, Montreat in recent years has 
moved from a rigidly-held one-man di- 
rection of policy and operation to a situ- 
ation under new management in which 
many needed changes were made but dur- 
ing which involved personal problems 
and issues have snarled the administra- 
tion, with a rapid succession of person- 
nel employed briefly in Montreat’s or- 
ganization. 

Finally, last May, the Directors had 
laid before them such an insistent de- 
mand from the community and the col- 
lege that they voted unanimously for a 
change in the administration to become 
effective January 1, 1957, with salary 
to continue through the following October 
when retirement of J. Rupert McGregor 
would become effective. 


Rescinded Action 


Indications are that by the August 
meeting of the Directors counter-pressures 
had been exerted and the Directors, seek- 
ing to avoid an open and unhappy situa- 
tion, rescinded their previous action 8-1. 
The chairman, C. Grier Davis, is under- 
stood to have cast the dissenting vote. 
On the day before the meeting of the 
trustees, to whom Directors are ac- 
countable, the Directors voted: (1) 
Since the age of 65 has been set for 
retirement at Montreat (this step, at the 
request of Dr. McGregor), and (2) 
“since Dr. McGregor tells us that he 
will be 65 in October, 1957,” (3) an- 
nouncement of the change will be made 
January 1 to take effect in October, 1957, 
rescinding the May action. 

A good bit of the present difficulty 
stems from conflicting claims as to the 








date of Dr. McGregor’s birth, with some 
records showing 1891 and others 1892. 

The Directors recommended to the néw 
Board, which was subsequently to be 
named, that a committee be appointed to 
nominate a successor. 

The new Directors are: F. L. Jack- 
son, F. A. Mathes, John McSween, J. R. 
McGregor, Fred R. Stair, John E. Rich- 
ards, Geo. R. Norris, S. Wilkes Dendy, 
John V. Matthews, John R. Cunning- 
ham, Philip F. Howerton and Albert 
Noe. They were nominated by this com- 
mittee: Messrs. Matthews and Hower- 
ton, Drs. Cunningham, S. W. Dendy and 
McSween. 


Conflicting views about the Montreat 
situation follow no theological or cus- 
tomary lines of division. The entire situ- 
ation appears to revolve about policies 
and personalities. As the trustees’ meet- 
ing opened, a report was heard from a 
nominating committee appointed by the 
chairman of the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Davis, calling for John E. Richards, 
Macon, Ga., pastor, to preside as chair- 
man of the trustees, but Henry B. Dendy, 
Weaverville, N. C., moved instead that 
J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala., be elected 
and he was. 


Study to Be Made 

Among significant actions taken by the 
trustees were these: 

—A digest of the minutes of the Direc- 
tors’ meetings will be sent to all trustees 
at least two weeks before the annual meet- 
ing. 

—A limited term will be effective, with 
Directors rotating in office. 

—An important, large-scale study was 
authorized, dealing with the administra- 
tive and other aspects of Montreat. The 
committee to make this study will be 
appointed as follows: Two trustees, three 
Directors, and four from the church at 
large. Others may be co-opted for serv- 
ice. Professional management engineers 
will be secured if finances permit. 


21-13 Vote on Racial Issue 

With the racial segregation policy a 
live question at Montreat, many people 
were interested that a committee of 
trustees, headed by C. H. Patterson, 
brought in a recommendation that all 
facilities (which would include the As- 
sembly Inn) be opened without restric- 
tion for adult conferences and meetings 
of church courts. 

This was defeated when a substitute 
motion offered by Geo. R. Norris pre- 
vailed 21-13 calling for maintenance of 
present policies—no Negroes to be al- 
lowed to stay at the Inn and those who 
are admitted to conferences, now on a 
limited basis, are housed in specified 
buildings where white guests are also 
accommodated. 

Thought to be influential in the fail- 
ure of the committee’s recommendation 


4 


was the assertion that none of the church’s 
boards or agencies had complained about 
the present policy and the suggestion of 
John E. Richards that ‘many sincere 
people want a place where they can go” 
where they will not be involved in inte- 
grated entertainment. 

The General Assembly has communi- 
cated to all lower courts and all agen- 
cies that it feels any segregation require- 
ment to be out of harmony with Chris- 
tian teachings, and on the question of 
commissioners to the General Assembly 
it has declared that no distinction shall 
be made in their treatment at its annual 
meeting. No Negro commissioner to the 
Assembly has yet been housed at the Inn. 


Texas Synod Votes 
Presbytery Realignment 


The Synod of Texas has voted to divide 
itself into six instead of the present seven 
presbyteries. This will provide a more 
equal distribution of members and re- 
sources for the aggressive program that 
characterizes that synod. The provision 
was voted in the recent meeting in the 
First Church, Dallas. Effective date for 
the establishment of the new presbyteries 
is January 1, 1958. 

Recommended by the synod’s research 
group, an effort was made to divide the 
state so as to provide approximately 12,- 
000 communicants for each presbytery. 
This was done generally except that the 
strong population centers of Dallas and 
Houston required major adjustments. 
Otherwise, these cities would have been 
divided. 

Under the new provision it is recom- 
mended that each presbytery have a staff 
consisting of a director of Christian ed- 
ucation, an extension executive, and a 
secretary. 

The synod’s office will be moved to 
510 W. 29th St., Austin, Texas, under 
terms of a 10-year lease agreement, at the 
end of which the Synod has an option on 
purchase of the property. 

The publication of the synod, The 
Texas Presbyterian, will be changed from 
magazine to newspaper size and will be 
sent out once a month. 

Toddie Lee Wynne, an elder of the 
Highland Park church of Dallas, was 
Moderator-nominee to succeed S. Brooks 
McLane, former president of Texas-Mex- 
ican Industrial Institute. Dr. McLane 
followed Robert F. Jones, Fort Worth 
pastor, as Moderator. 

Although synod enrolled 487 ministers 
and elders, there were 150 churches (out 
of a total of 388) not represented at the 
meeting. 

In the synod’s campaign for $5,525,000 
for its institutions, gifts and pledges re- 
ported show a total of $5,033,986. Leaders 
are confident that the full goal will be 
reached by the end of this year. 

The Children’s Home and Service 


agency reported to the synod that during 
1955 its child placement division was 
offered 110 children needing adoptive 
homes. Of these, 27 were placed, 20 were 
placed by other agencies, 28 were with- 
drawn, and 35 are still available for 
placement. In addition, 117 were re- 
ferred for various services. Of this num- 
ber, 42 were accepted, 20 had other plans 
made for them, 18 were described as “too 
disturbed for our help,” 15 were referred 
to more appropriate agencies, and 22 are 
still pending. Of the 42 childen accepted 
for service, three were placed temporarily 
in the synod’s home at Itasca, 18 were 
placed for long-time care in the same 
home, 18 were placed in foster care, three 
were accepted for consultation service. 
During the year 43 homes which had 
applied for children were studied by the 
agency, with 15 being approved. Four 
licensed foster homes were also main- 
tained by the division. 

The time of meeting of the synod has 
been changed to the third Tuesday of 
May and next year’s session will be in 
the First church, Houston. 


Mrs. Dyer Named to Head 
Synods’ Women Leaders 


Mrs. Vernon L. Dyer, Petersburg, W. 
Va., is chairman of the Presbyterian, 
U.S., Women’s Advisory Council for the 
coming year. This was announced at the 
recent Women’s Training School held at 
Montreat, N. C. Mrs. Dyer is president 
of the Virginia Synodical. 

Other officers include Mrs. Francis M. 
Womack, Jacksonville, Fla., vice-chair- 
man, and Mrs. Leonard L. Dillon, In- 
dependence, Mo., secretary. The presi- 
dents of the women’s organizations in the 
synods compose the WAC. 


Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian USA 
minister-at-large, was Bible teacher for 
the recent Montreat school. He missed 
his first session, however, when derail- 
ment of a freight train blocked the line 
on which he was traveling. Dr. Evans’ 
series dealt with studies of women in the 
New Testament. 


The school was the first to be led by 
the new executive secretary of the Board 
of Women’s Work, Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Cutchen. She spoke on the opening night 
on “The Forward Look.” 

Total paid registrations numbered 
1,110—one of the largest in recent years. 

Louisiana and Mississippi women led 
all others in their per capita gifts to the 
annual Birthday Offering. The total 
offering this year amounted to $175,549 
divided between the Ybor City Mission 
in Tampa, Fla., and laboratory schools 
for children’s workers. Louisiana women 
averaged 67.4 cents, with Mississippi 
recording 67.1 cents. The largest gift 
from any synod, however, came from 
Texas with $25,679, with a per capita 
average of 57 cents. 
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Propriety or Prophecy 


AM ONE who has an honorable 

pride in the Presbyterian Church, for 
I was baptized in it, reared in it, set to 
work in it, emigrated to Canada under 
its auspices, labored in its mission fields, 
studied in its colleges, preached in its 
parishes, served on its boards, and taught 
in its seminaries. Its very stones to me 
are dear. 

So many elements in it evoke my de- 
votion. Its early story, so full of passion- 
ate struggle and event. The massive ideas 
around which its life and theology re- 
volve. Its far-flung missionary enterprise. 
Its emphasis on education and a well 
trained ministry. The deep devotion of 
many of its members. Its polity and 
courts, whereby it is governed. Its New 
Life Movement, which has stirred it to 
warmer evangelical zeal. Its success in 
raising huge sums for a succession of 
worthy causes in the post-war years. Its 
distinctive contribution to the history of 
the United States, and the large number 
of gifted men and women contributed to 
public service. All of these stir my mind 
and warm my heart. 


What of the Prophetic Office? 


As I travel this broad land and study 
the work of my brother ministers, I re- 
joice in their splendid exercise of- the 
priestly office. Congregations are organ- 
ized, housed, equipped, comforted and 
liturgically trained as never before. But 
the earnest question forced upon my mind 
—one that will not down—is: “What of 
the prophetic office?” The priestly office 
is indispensable: the minister speaking 
to God for man. But is not the prophetic 
office equally indispensable: the minister 
speaking for God to man? 


To sharpen our thinking and make 
us confront this situation, let us ask 
ourselves a few direct questions. 


How many Presbyterian ministers are 
challenging their congregations and com- 
munities on issues which sear the hand 
that touches them? 

How many are recognized as the em- 
bodied consciences of their communities ? 

How many champion without hesita- 
tion unpopular but just minority causes? 

How many plant themselves at the 
center of the human conflict, saying in 
effect, “Here stand I’? 

How many bring the Christian ethic to 
bear on the chaos of individual, social, 
political and economic life? 

How many point out the will of God 
in the realm of human affairs? 

How many are such points of creative 


DR. CLARKE delivered this address at his 
inauguration as professor of homiletics at 
Princeton Seminary. It apepars here through 
Pe courtesy of the Princeton Seminary Bul- 
etin. 
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By JAMES W. CLARKE 


irritation that people are forced to stop, 
think and act? 

No matter the extent of our benevolence 
we are forced to answer, not many. 


Reasons for the Condition 

A celebrated 19th century preacher 
hesitated in the middle of a sentence, 
stretched out his hand gropingly, and 
said, “I’m looking for a word.” When 
I look for a word descriptive of modern 
Presbyterianism the one which leaps into 
my mind is “respectable.” “Respectable” 
is a respectable word. It is not one of 
disparagement, for it represents the at- 
tainment of certain definite goals of con- 
duct and ethical achivement. It takes a 
man a long time to attain it. The Pres- 
byterian Church is respectable, because 
it is almost full of honest, moral-living, 
worthwhile folk. It is respectable, be- 
cause it is cool and collected: not hot, not 
cold, but tepid—its spiritual temperature 
is well beneath the boiling point. It is 
respectable, because it is cautious and 
conventional and pronounces few judg- 
ments on the world. It is respectable, 
because it is tolerant, has given many 
hostages to contemporary society, and is 
indulgent of many dubious things. It 
even takes pride in its tolerance, forget- 
ting it cannot abate by one shade or 
whisper its intolerant idealism without 
failing its Lord. As Presbyterians we are 
serious, but not excited; astute, but not 
ardent; prudent, but not adventurous; 
useful, but not dynamic; proper, but not 
prophetic. Our center of gravity is too 
often the world’s interests and values. 

In this state lies the first cause of our 
failure in the prophetic ministry, for 
there is an almost inevitable carryover 
from the people to the preacher. 


The spirit of the pulpit has been 
infected by the spirit of the pew. 


Sit down at any meeting of Presby- 
terian ministers, observe their demeanor 
and listen to their discussion. What in- 
itial impressions do they convey? Pen- 
etrating insight? Concern for the poig- 
nant problems besetting the nation and 
the world? A pulsing, living, forward- 
looking group filled with high confidence 
and eager to launch and carry forward 
great enterprises? A debonair fellowship 
rejoicing in the crispness of the Christian 
message and gaily accepting its tasks? 
No! The impression is of a proper, 
steady-going, high-charactered, well-cul- 
tured, conservatively actioned group, but 
not suggestive of mighty rushing winds 
or tongues of fire or moving tides. There 
is an all-too-striking similarity of tem- 
permanent and outlook between the pulpit 





and the pew. There is staid propriety 
in the Presbyterian pew and staid pro- 
priety in the Presbyterian pulpit. This 
is the first reason for our failure in the 
prophetic office. 

The second cause of our failure is the 
simple and undeniable fact that the priest 
is needed oftener than the prophet. Why 
does the average man go to church? In 
search of truth? Hoping that his social 
vision will be enlarged? Praying that his 
conscience will be stabbed into life? Seek- 
ing the overcoming of racial and other 
prejudices? No! He goes to worship, for 
comfort, for help. He expects these 
and is entitled to them. 


The church needs more priests than 
prophets. It may take a hundred priests 
to hold what a great prophet wins. 


A prophet exposes a situation, criticizes 
a condition, urges and sometimes secures 
a change. The priest administers and 
consolidates the change. So, in a certain 
sense, the priest is needed more than 
the prophet. It is, therefore, so easy for 
the prophet in the minister to be swal- 
lowed up by the priest in him, despite the 
fact that every Presbyterian minister is 
supposed to be both prophet and priest. 
It is so much safer and easier to be a 
priest. 

The third cause of our failure is that 
prophecy demands exceptional gifts and 
qualities I shall later specify. To be an 
effective prophet the minister must be 
a man of parts. The great prophets, par- 
ticularly those of the eighth century, were 
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LOUISVILLE—President Frank H. 
Caldwell, whose 20 years as Louis- 
ville’s president was celebrated this 
year, talks over the big plan for the 
new campus with Presbyterian, USA, 
General Council secretary, Glenn W. 
Moore (right) of New York. 











men of high native endowments and of 
unique spiritual attainments. They had 
the gift of the forward look. They had 
the ability to discern and raise issues, 
anticipate events, and to put a constant 
strain and tension of upward pull on 
the life of groups, citizens and rulers. 
The prophet at his best had such a com- 
bination of gifts and spiritual power 
that he shaped the faith of great religions, 
added to the total force of life, and 
changed the direction and policies of gov- 
ernments. When he died he left a higher 
faith, a stronger truth, a better condition, 
and kindling records of what he said and 
did. Being dead, he continued to speak. 
No ordinary minister can effect such re- 
sults. Thus great prophets are rare. 

The fourth cause of our failure is our 
fear. The spirit often is willing, but the 
heart is weak. We are afraid of com- 
munity displeasure. Afraid of powerful 
evil, vested interests. Afraid of cutting 
across social and theological ideas long 
held by the congregations we love. Afraid 
of a possible reduction in our economic 
status. Afraid to walk in loneliness. 
Afraid of the historic doom of the 
prophet. The servant desires to be above 
his Master and the disciple above his 
Lord. 


Necessity of Prophecy 

Prophets we must have. The disinte- 
gration of the great spiritual sanctions; 
the tendency to estimate influence in terms 
of destructive strength; the secularization 
of the contemporary mind; the overem- 
phasis on materialistic values; the moral 
declension of political science, as evi- 
denced in the constant succession of scan- 
dals in government; the expanding pow- 
er of the liquor and gambling evils; the 
resurrected barbarisms that are shoulder- 
ing their way through the world; the in- 
vasion of politics by hierarchical ecclesias- 
ticism; the moral toughness in quarters 
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UNION IN VA.—Extending its already large provision 
of audio equipment, Union Seminary in Virginia last 
year added closed-circuit television equipment. 
Professor Robert W. Kirkpatrick, W. A. Yoder, tech- 
nician, and Dan Dickenson, student-operator, set it up. 


both high and low, that sins, licks its lips 
and blandly asks, “How does God 
know?”; the continuing scandal of the 
divided body of Christ; the submission 
of the church to secular adjudication, and 
its hunger for the certification of the 
world’s so-called great. All of these de- 
mand the fearless application of the 
whole organic gospel of Christ, which 
cuts even to the dividing asunder of bone 
and marrow. 


Only a prophetic ministry is ade- 
quate for such a gigantic task. 

Jesus exercised the priestly function 
in his healing and pastoral ministry. Let 
us, however, never forget his exercise of 
the prophetic function. He was not known 
as a priest, but as a prophet. As he swept 
the money-changers out of the temple, 
he cried, ““My house shall be called a 
house of prayer.” ‘Who is this?” asked 
the people. “‘This is Jesus, the prophet 
of Nazareth.” Christianity is a prophetic 
religion and its propagation calls for a 
prophetic ministry. 

Specifics of Modern Prophecy 

I said the ministry of prophecy de- 
mands execptional men and exceptional 
qualities. Greatly daring, let me indi- 
cate some of the qualities the modern 
prophet must have if he is to be truly 
effective. Certain are minor, certain are 
major. 

Minor Qualities 

The first is: Insight and exact knowl- 
edge. The true modern prophet is not a 
professional dissenter carrying around a 
portable wailing wall. Neither is he a 
frenzied, shrill-voiced ignoramus engag- 
ing in the indiscriminate advocacy of 
lunatic causes. He does not speak simply 
to get something off his chest, but seeks 
to attain the central point of a question. 
He is a man of high ability and vibrant 
intellectual power, with a wide range of 
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LINCOLN—A team made up of Alpheus Bright, Dean 
Andrew E. Murray and Galen Work, representing Lin- 
coln Seminary (Pa.) made a tour of Southern States 
last term during days of strife over racial tensions, 
presenting the claims of the ministry. 
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authentic knowledge. He sees the truth 
clear and whole. He discerns between the 
evanescent and the timeless, between the 
eternal word of God and the ephemeral 
shout of man. 

His message is lucid, clear and pene- 
trating. There is no stutter in his speech, 
no stammer in his thought, no stumble 
in his logic, for he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature and activity, and 
is a skilled physician of the soul. He 
does not exude what Charles Lamb call- 
ed, “The self-sufficiency of surpliced 
emptiness.” 

Frederick W. Robertson was such a 
prophet, for it was said of him, “Before 
he gave a public opinion on any subject 
he studed it with care.” Harry E. Fos- 
dick, Ernest F. Tittle, and Henry Coffin 
in recent years have followed in his train. 
The true prophet identifies the issue, 
knows where to lay hold of it, and skill- 
fully focuses public thought upon it. 

The second is: Self-Control. Jeremiah 
described the false prophets of his time 
as “‘windbags.”” The true modern prophet 
engages in no wild emotionalism or ir- 
ritable scolding. He can hold his finger 
on the trigger and pull it at the right 
moment. He is not hurried into action 
by hasty impulse, but has self-restraint 
and reasonable caution. He recognizes 
the hour and selects the occasion to speak. 
What he says comes out of deep brooding 
and reflection. He mulls over events and 
ideas until he is sure of his truth. Thus, 
while men may turn from his truth, they 
are forced to admit it is truth. 

Richard Baxter, with all his gifts, 
lacked this quality. Washington Gladden 
had it in supreme degree: ‘“‘He posssessed 
the imperturbable calm of one who is a 
friend of his fellows, at peace with his 
conscience, and at home with God.” So 
it is with the true modern prophet. 

The third is: Diplomacy and Com- 
mon Sense. The true modern prophet is 
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A Word to Ministers 
By HARRY M. MOFFETT 


You must be scrupulous in the han- 
dling of your money. You must watch 
your manners. You cannot become im- 
patient in traffic as other men become 
impatient in traffic. Every single thing 
vou do and are belongs to God and I 
know no way to bear the burden of re- 
sponsibility of one who bears a witness 
to the living Christ unless day by day, 
and week by week, and month by month, 
vou keep alive in your heart and in your 
mind that sense that you have been called 
through Christ and sent of God. The 
whole direction of your life must be 
teward him in its every aspect. 


DR. MOFFETT, of the First church, Gastonia, 
N. C., delivered the commencement address 
on behalf of the trustees of Union Seminary 
in Va., this year. The quotation above is from 
that message. 





neither a vulgarian, a nagger, or a heavy- 
footed blunderer. He does not confuse 
courage with contentiousness or boast of 
being a “plain, blunt man.” He is candid 
but courteous, and calls a spade neither 
an “agricultural implement” nor a “dirty 
old shovel.” He does not fly off at a tan- 
gent, but has wisdom and method of 
approach. He understands that he is not 
in the pulpit to express his eccentricities 
but the mind of the Spirit, so is not a 
hunter of merely bizarre and controver- 
sial topics. He incurs no unnecessary an- 
tagonisms, fer he knows he will have 
sufficient necessary ones. He does not 
speak dictatorially, but realizes that un- 
der normal circumstances, to get a con- 
gregation along, he must get along with 
a congregation. 

Richard Fox was a member of this high 
fellowship. Of him it was written: “He 
is a prophet; but he is a prophet who 
keeps his feet on the ground. He is a 
mystic; but of all mystics, he is the most 
severly practical.” The modern prophet 
is a man of diplomacy and common 
sense. 

These, then, are the minor character- 
istics of the prophet: 

Insight and Great Knowledge 
Self-Control 
Tact and Diplemacy. 


Major Qualities 

What are the major qualities of the 
modern prophet ? 

The first is: Conviction and Experi- 
ence. The meaning of “prophet” is, “to 
speak forth on behalf of Deity.” The 
prophet speaks because be believes he 
speaks for God. The Old Testament 
prophets were convinced their message 
was the articulation of the divine mind. 
So they said: “The word of the Lord 
came to me.” “Thus saith the Lord.” 
“God spoke to me.” Amos cried, “When 
the lion roars, who does not fear? When 
the Lord speaks, who will not prophesy ?” 
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Their conviction and experience were so 
vivid that they delivered their message at 
all times and places: in temple court, 
cathedral pulpit, royal palace, market 
square, roadside and open field. 

Whether men bore or forbore was not 
their concern. 

The true prophet in this day also feels 
he is fired on the world with a velocity 
not his own; that he is inspired and called 
to speak the judgment and mercy of God. 
As such he is an authority, a source. He 
does not quote precedents, he is his own 
revelation, for he has validated his mes- 
sage in his own life. What he shall do 
or say does not lie in his own will. He is 
the via media of the Eternal’s will. He 
is convinced that his rebuke or approval 
is the rebuke or approval of God. He is 
always in the grip of what he is saying 
or trying to say. “Teneo teneor”: “TI 
hold; I am held.” There is a fire in his 
bones. 

It was because of this passionate con- 
viction that John Knox beat down the 
haughty gaze of Queen Mary when he 
said, “I am one who has no option but 
to speak the things that God has given 
me to speak.”’ The first major quality of 
the modern prophet is conviction and 
experience. 

The second is: Courage. This is a 
foundational virtue. We cannot have 
truth, honesty, temperance, sincerity or 
honor without it. It is certainly a neces- 
sity in the make-up of the prophet. The 
prophet must speak unpalatable truth, for 
the demand of many is, “Cry unto us 
right things, speak unto us smooth things, 
prophesy deceits.””. This he cannot do. 
So his work evokes few hurrahs. But the 
prophet is faithful to his message. His 
will is a steel bar, once it is fixed by 
principle. His business is to declare, not 
the half, but the whole counsel of God. 
He does not smother his word under a 
heavy coverlet of platitudes or blanket it 
under high-sounding irrelevancies. The 
modern prophet must plant, but he must 
also pull up and root out and destroy. 
He is not a pulpit Milquetoast. Popular- 
ity cannot be dear unto him. He can 
never be a yes man or a_ head-nodder. 
He is the opposer of drifts and consent- 
ing moods for he speaks for man, feels 
for man, bleeds for man, and to crowned 
or mitred tyranny returns a_ blasting 
“No.” His courage is on the level of his 
noblest ethical insights. 





Sooner or later, for a long or shorter 
time, the prophet must walk solitary. 


Despite all the skill and wisdom he 
possesses, there will come a point of 
depature from the community or con- 
gregational mind, and their wrath will 
fall upon his lonely, unpopular skull. 
What a devastating thing prophecy can 
be! Ask Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Jesus 
and Paul. Ask Savonarola, Martin Lu- 
ther, John Knox, John Wesley, Fred- 
erick Robertson, Washington Gladden, 
Harry E. Fosdick and Fremont Tittle. 
The prophets are still stoned. 

So the prophet must be ‘‘a man, strong, 
very courageous, whose shoes are as iron 
and as brass, and whose strength shall be 
even as his days.” He must catch the 
aspiration of Paul, ‘““My eager desire and 
hope is, that I may do honor to Christ 
in my own person by fearless courage.” 
The prophet must so fear the face of God 
that he cannot fear the face of man. He 
must have what Dr. Sockman describes 
as “The gaiety of godly courage.” 

The third is: A Capacity for Moral 
Wrath. When we think of moral wrath, 
we must be careful not to confuse it with 
bad temper, petulance or scolding. These 
are surface things. Moral wrath is the 
inner heat of the soul and is rooted in 
compassion, conscience, the realization 
of the rights of God, and the worth of 
man. The trouble with so many of us is 
that we do not get excited about certain 
things that ought to excite us, but stand 
and gaze upon moral evil without our 
pulses increasing a single beat or without 
any rising anger. We can be analytical, 
so poised, so judicial, so delicate! When 
we strike, our blow’s thud is like that 
made by the petal of a rose when it falls 
upon long grass. 


Some of us would make fine chair- 
men of a society for the amalgamation 
of heaven and hell. 


But not the true prophet. He is a burn- 
ing, as well as a shining light. There is 
something volcanic and elemental in him. 
He erupts. On occasion, he can blow 
the roof right off. He does not cringe or 
apologize or ask “by your leave.” He 
does not smirk, curtsey, lick boots or 
scratch backs. (Tides don’t truckle. 
The stars do not apologize for invading 
the skies.) His words are a torch, a flame, 
a rod of iron to the shattering of the 
potter’s vessels. He is the age-long idol- 


COLUMBIA—Honor graduates at Columbia Seminary included: Luther 
M. Mundy, Richard Bass, Robert F. Hunt, Chilton F. Thorington, and 
William A. Adams. 








breaker and path-maker of religion in his 
fiery zeal for the Lord, and is akin to 
noble Pericles, who 

“In his ire Olympian Pericles 

Thundered and lightened and all 

Hellas shook.” 

He is not an ecclesiastical butler, passing 
around cocktails of religious soothing 
syrup. He serves at no altar of expe- 
diency, but at the altar of the Eternal 
Moral Righteousness whose anger smokes. 
He knows and feels “the wrath of the 
Lamb.” The true modern prophet has a 
capacity for moral wrath. 

The fourth is: Love. The true mod- 
ern prophet never forgets that the cen- 
tral ethic of his faith is love. He remem- 
bers he is a member of the Church Mili- 
tant and not of the Church Truculent. 
His truth, while spoken with candor, is 
spoken also with tenderness. Knowing 
the wrath of God, he persuades men. He 
is bold, but not bitter; vigorous, but not 
violent; scorching, but not destructive. 
He fights the world, but not with its 
weapons. His sword is “‘bathed in heav- 
en.” No matter what the world may do 
to him, he bears no resentment and makes 
no unfair or one-sided statements. He 
is no embittered champion of truth, does 
not twist his facts or put his opponents 
in false lights. The only debt he owes 
his enemy is love. That flaming soul, 
Studdert-Kennedy, emphasized the em- 
inence of this quality, when he said to a 
group of ministers, “There is only one 
thing parsons have to be careful about, 
and that is that they speak the truth, and 
speak it lovingly.” Kennedy’s sweet- 
souled successor, Dick Sheppard, received 
this tribute from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘“He burned his way through the 
world of his time in a consuming flame 
of love.” 

The prophet’s love is revealed by his 





PRINCETON—Following the first class period, Prince- 
ton Seminary students gather in Miller Chapel daily, 


vicarious and social sense. He is of the 
spirit of the God who could not stand 
apart from the moral tragedy of his cre- 
ation: the God who came down. He has 
a strong sense of identification with his 
fellows in their struggles, sorrows, and 
aspirations. He is humanity’s suffering 
servant, saying with Jeremiah, ‘For the 
hurt of the daughter of my people am 
I hurt.” Everybody’s sin is the prophet’s 
sin. He is wounded for their transgres- 
sions and bruised for their iniquities. 
He gathers to his warm and bleeding 
heart the lust of the libertine, the weak- 
ness of the coward, the greed of the 
avaricious, the injuctice of the tyrant, 
the fierce misery of those who live for 
pleasure, the loneliness of the widow, 
and the perplexity and aspiration of the 
adolescent, as strange tides course 
through his veins. With Maurice, the 
English reformer and writer, he can say, 
“T confess the sins of my age as my own.” 
The true modern prophet is a man of 
love. Who follows in his train? 
These, then, are the major character- 

istics of the modern prophet: 

Conviction and Experience. 

Courage. 

Moral wrath. 

Love. 


Conclusion 

The prophet appears in every genera- 
tion, because God never leaves himself 
without a witness, and because the 
prophet is in every one of us. He is that 
part of our nature that loves right and 
hates wrong, that rejoices in justice and 
loathes tyranny, that aspires to heights, 
that looks for a coming kingdom wherein 
righteousness dwells, and hears God’s 
voice and obeys it. How fares the prophet 
in us? Is he hale and hearty or weak and 
languishing? Is he encouraged or re- 


pressed? Fed or starved? 

We are living in a grand and awful 
time. Our world is shaken, impoverished, 
exhausted, sorrowing, divided and fear- 
ful; a world of broken molds, running 
tides, erupting ideas, fresh hopes and 
passionate aspirations. What can match 
itself against these things? Propriety? 
Respectability? That would be matching 
pigmies against giants, and hills against 
mountains. Both are completely inade- 
quate. Propriety is a plane, not a height. 
It is a goal, but a near one. It has span, 
but it is a finger span. In it there is no 
questing, exploration, movement or heroic 
endeavor. It demands no venture, allures 
to no risk, summons to no madness, raises 
no issues, produces no change. Prophecy, 
not propriety is the need. 

History witnesses joyously to this 
truth. In the great crises of the past, 
matchless has been the influence wielded 
by the prophets. When all other voices 
failed to rally the people to the standards 
of righteousness ,it was the prophet who 
succeeded. Golden-mouthed Chrysostom 
was the oracle of the hour when Antioch 
lay smitten with terror. Flaming Augus- 
tine raised his fellow-countrymen from 
despair when Imperial Rome was falling 
forward on its face. Rough, but invin- 
cible Luther, when reeking corruption 
reigned in the papal court, spoke words 
that cracked like a tempest and seared 
like a flame, stirring the revolution that 
changed the religious faith of one third 
of Europe. The clarion voices of Whit- 
field and Wesley recalled England from 
a condition which Carlyle described as, 
“Soul dead; stomach well alive.” 

Can we not follow in their way? Dare 
we do otherwise? Has not the Lord put 
in our hands the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God? Let us flash 
that blade, ever remembering the dictum, 





9-9:20, for worship, led by seniors, graduate students, 
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For a Warm, Human Approach 


By DAVID W. PROFFITT 


S A LAYMAN, this gives me a won- 

derful opportunity to mention some 
of the chief qualities I would like to find 
in my minister. (Of course, my own 
minister has these, or I would never dare 
write as I do!) 

A minister can have no greater at- 
tribute than humility. And a good sense 
of humor will get him over many diffi- 
cult situations. A young minister who is 
beginning his first pastorate should feel 
a great love for his people, and a great 
sympathy for all mankind. Without this 
warm human approach, no pastor can 
become close to those he seeks to serve. 


Support the Program 


Then, because he has become a min- 
ister in the denomination of his choice, 
he should support the organization and 
the program of that church. Not in any 
narrow sense of putting his denomina- 
tion first, but with an attitude of coop- 
eration with the boards and agencies of 
that denomination. All too often there 
is a feeling of criticism and a lack of 
support for these administrative agencies 
caused largely by a lack of understanding 
of their objectives and their difficulties. 





DR. PROFFITT—recently made a ‘’doctor”’ 
by Hanover College (Ind.)—is currently Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly; an elder and merchant of Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 





PROPRIETY OR PROPHECY 
(Continued from page 8) 
“There is no victory but by combat, there 
is no crown but by cross.” 

This is the day of the Lord, and we 
are come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this. From the torpor of any foul tran- 
quility, may God deliver us to battle! 





DUBUQUE— In Dubuque’s graduating class were: (1) 
a 54-year-old former business man who decided to enter 
the ministry in 1951 (front right); (2) a former member 
of the British Merchant Marines; (3) the first seminary- 
trained Dakota Indian to be ordained in the 122 years 
of Presbyterian missions in his tribe; (4) a student whose 
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Another of the necessary qualities is 
sincerity. The minister may not be the 
most eloquent preacher in the church, nor 
the most efficient pastor, but if he has 
a real sincerity in his efforts, the con- 
gregation will forgive most of his imper- 
fections. 

Above all, a pastor needs to cultivate 
a sustained spiritual climate in his 
church. And he must begin with his own 
life. His education, theological training, 
and dedication to his great calling will 
become useless as he seeks to bring men 
to Christ and into the fellowship of the 
church, if he lacks the spiritual qualities 
so essential for any Christian. 

Such a dedication to Christ and his 
work will be felt and shared by the mem- 
bers of the church, and these members 
should be given an opportunity to show 
their devotion. The minister should not 
try to do it all by himself. He will be 
surprised how the laymen will rise to 
the occasion if only given a chance to 
serve. The pastor’s genius will be in the 
proper leadership of this great, latent 
source of power in the church. 

A happy, positive approach to any and 
all problems is a valuable asset in ar- 
riving at solutions; and, may I repeat, 
humility and sincerity are qualities that 
are admired by everyone. 


Free, but Essential 


This may sound as if a layman is 
rather free with his advice to young 
ministers, but I am convinced that these 
are some of the essentials for a successful 
ministry. And I will go one step further 
in saying that I believe no church mem- 
ber should expect in his pastor more 
dedication to the cause of Christ than he 
himself is willing to give. 


vision. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; and NCC to 
the National Council of Churches; and 
WCC to the World Council of Churches. 


AUGUST 


Bible Book-of-the-Month, 1 Peter (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, Amazing grace (U. 
S.). 

Aug. 11-18, Joint meeting, U.S., USA and 
United Presbyterian Youth Councils, 
Hanover, Ind. 

Aug. 16-17, Stated Clerks’ Assn. (U.S.). 
Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 16-26, Bible conference, Montreat, 
N. C. 

Aug. 18-24, International Audio-visual 
workshop, Los Angeles (NCC). 

Aug. 18-25, Religious drama workshop, 
Green Lake, Wis. (NCC). 

Aug. 19-24, UCYM (United Christian 
Youth Movement conference of the 
NCC), Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

Aug. 19-26, UCYM, Williams Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 20-26, Bible conference and school 
for pastors, 2nd week, Massanetta 
Springs, Va. 

Aug. 21-23, Ministers’ wives forum, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Faculty conference on 
religion and education, Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Westminister Fellowship 
(U.S.), Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 4, WCC conference on the 
church and rural life, Bossey, Switzer- 
land. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4, Presbyterian, USA, 
national staff, Swannanoa, N. C. 


SEPTEMBER 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, James (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, Lord, speak to me 
that I may speak (U.S.). 

Sept. 3, Labor Day. 

Sept. 5-11, United Student Christian 
Council General Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis. (NCC) 

Sept. 30, Rally Day (Christian Educa- 
tion Sunday). 

Sept. 30-Oct. 7, Christian Education Week. 


classmates read his courses to him because of poor 


AUSTIN—On the Day of Rededication, Austin-Sem- 
inary students and faculty joined in a program of work 
and devotional life. 
the wards at Austin State Hospital. 


Here they paint beds in one of 











Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Religious Tolerance. In a single 
issue of The Churchman we learn of “an 
alarming increase in persecution of Prot- 
estants in Colombia; determination of a 
Catholic archbishop of Mozambique, 
Portuguese province in East Africa, to 
get rid of twenty Protestant missions; and 
praise by a Catholic bishop of recent 
measures by the government in Spain to 
suppress Protestant activities as illegal. 











Rebellion in Poland. Is it not sig- 
nificant that the rebellion against the 
Russian reds in Poland was largely by 
young men who Moscow thought had 
been thoroughly indoctrinated with com- 
munism? Liberty has a way of breaking 
through the toughest prison walls. 


The Human Mind. Our capacity as 
humans to think and to reason is one of 
the great miracles of life. With our minds 
we can explore the earth and the heavens. 
This great miracle casts upon us an ob- 
ligation to concentrate our thinking on 
the highest things, including our Creator 


and his church and its needs and our part 
in its very important work. 


Weeds Among the Corn. How rare 
and how precious are the leaders who 
can really think straight! In the field 
of religion as in other areas of life much 
harm is done by slanted thinking. Ellery 
Channing took pride in letting big weeds 
grow with his corn because the weeds 
seemed to him to have a right to live. 
And so in the field of religion we have 
fringe sects who specialize in queer think- 
ing and we have the McIntires and other 
miguided souls who take delight in plant- 
ing weeds among the corn and watching 
them grow. 


Inactive Laymen. Many laymen are 
almost as inactive in the field of politics 
as they are in the church. As a result 
we have in many areas a low level of 
politics. Said Edmund Burke: ‘The 
only thing necessary for the triumph of 
evil is for good men to do nothing.” 

Appeal to Laymen. How this column 
wishes that it could talk to every layman 
and urge his support of the church at a 
time when millions live under atheistic 
dictatorship and other millions go to bed 
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Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, | 
Board, room, and tuition $795. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 











of things. 


Life Insurance. 
each other. 


ministers. 


this point. 








239 Years of Service 


Love and Maruage 


These, we are assured, “go together like a horse and 
carriage.” Things which have been joined together, like 
bread-and-butter, salt-and-pepper, peaches-and-cream, had 
better not be parted. Their affinity belongs to the nature 


And there are two features in a strong financial program 
which should never be put asunder—Social Security and 
By their very nature, they belong to 
“You can’t have one without the other,” if 
you want to take advantage of the opportunities open to 


Wise men from East and West will write for facts to prove 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717 — Two Hundred Thirty-nine Years — 1956 


ALEXANDER Mackie, President 





hungry every night. And now the Suez 
problem. For God’s sake, laymen, take 
the church seriously. 

Otherwise We Are OK. “This is an 
age without belief in religion—without 
standards in morals—without conviction 
in politics—without values in art.”— 
Ralph G. Turnbull, First Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Ornamental Speaking 


The highest kind of work implies the 
renunciation of all thought of personal 
display. The artist who is anxious that 
you should see how perfectly he can paint, 
instead of being anxious to paint per- 
fectly, is certain to spoil his picture. He 
will annoy you by wasting his power on 
the satin coverlet of a bed or on a velvet 
dress, instead of using it to tell the story 
which he is professing to place on the 
canvas. 

The speaker who, instead of trying to 
enlarge your knowledge, to awaken your 
sympathy for suffering, or fire your in- 
dignation against injustice, is trying to 
show how well he can speak, will be 
equally unsuccessful. He may, perhaps, 
win the admiration of foolish, half-edu- 
cated people, but he will excite no real 
interest, will kindle no passion, will pro- 
duce no deep and enduring impression: 
men of sense will call him an imposter. 
He will not be even heard patiently by an 
audience of any kind that is really in 
earnest about the subjects he is professing 
to discuss. 

Ornamental speaking—speaking which 
is nothing more than an exhibition of in- 
tellectual strength, dexterity, and grace 
—may be well enough on ceremonial oc- 
casions, at public dinners and the like; 
but when the minds of men are occupied 
with grave questions, speaking of that 
sort is hissed and howled down by a 
rough popular meeting, and is gotten rid 
of in an equally summary manner by the 
most cultivated and dignified assembly. 
—Nine Lectures on Preaching by R. W. 
DALE. 
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Footnote to an address in Bethany 


NO FATHER, NO MOTHER, NO CHILDREN 


BUT STILL A HOME 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


WO OLD MAIDS and one bachelor 
brother. . . . Those were all we know 
of—in a certain “house by the side of the 
road” at Bethany. There must have been 
other homes in Bethany where Jesus 
would have been welcomed. Mary and 
Martha had no trouble finding guests who 
were glad to come and meet their friend 
Jesus. It is possible that across the hill 
in Jerusalem there were wealthier homes 
where Jesus was known and where there 
would have been room for him if he had 
given a hint. But this childless, father- 
less, motherless home in Bethany seems 
to have been the one where Jesus pre- 
ferred to stay. Strange. But it was a 
home all the same, this house with three 
grown people its only occupants so far 
as we know. [The idea that Simon the 
Leper was their father is pure specula- 
tion. | 
When we hear the word “home” we 
think of all, perhaps, of the first home 
we ever knew. For most of us that was 
a place with a father, a mother, and a 
child or children. So strong is the force 
of first impressions that ever after, the 
word “home” always suggests father, 
mother, child. Most homes begin that 
way ... well, not quite that way. Most 
homes begin by robbing two other homes, 
perhaps leaving them childless. At any 
rate, the young bride and groom almost 
never start out with a ready-made family. 
First, just the two of them; then three, 
four .. . and there you are with father, 
mother, children. Someone has said that 
Paradise is a place where parents are 
always young and children are always 
little. 


UT the children do not stay little. 

They grow into adolescence, they go 
away to school and college, they get jobs, 
they are transferred to Seattle or Mobile. 
Presently the house that sheltered father, 
mother and children now seems almost 
empty with only father and mother, sober 
and grey, not conversing very much be- 
cause each knows the other’s thoughts 
now quite well. Or perhaps father dies, 
and for years there are only mother and 
children. Or perhaps father and mother 
both die, and the children just grow up 
and keep on living there—those who have 
not married. 





So the house at Bethany very likely 
had once been the home of little Martha 
and her little sister and brother, with 
their father and mother; and possibly, 
as with so many other homes, the years 
after the break were more than the years 
before. Who knows? Could Martha have 
been left alone, to be father and mother 
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to little Mary and toddling Lazarus? It 
might account for her attitudes later in 
life . . . but here we go speculating, and 
that’s out of bounds. 


HAT we do know is that Jesus 

welcomed, and was welcome in, a 
home in which there were none but grown 
people, none of them married, none with 
children. 

You can find real homes made up of 
the most unlikely people. The reader 
doubtless can think of some, as the writer 
can. There was the apartment shared by 
a Ph.D., a D.C.E. and a plain cook 
(the Ph.D. could work magic with a 
stove, too and taught the cook), all un- 
attached women. 

There was a home made by two old 
maids, one very old one indeed, and 
peculiar. (She left orders that her name 
be left off her tombstone but her college 
class mentioned by name.) But that home 
was open to the young people of the valley 
where they lived, and there some of them 
learned to play chess and backgammon 

. yes, and some were led to Christ. 

There was,another home made by a 
brilliant woman, later a college depart- 
ment head, for her invalid mother; in it 
also young people found a welcome. Not 
only was the front door open, but once 
inside, doors seemed to open in many 
unexpected directions. Boys and girls 
whose physical world was very small, dis- 
covered in that home how wide and won- 
derful the world really is. 

Then there were the two lady-pundits 
(from Chicago, wasn’t it?) who did not 
care for young people, especially the 
“natives.” But they did talk to each 
other, and the boy who came to do the 
chores listened fascinated to what they 
said about the Diminished Fourth and 
what Wagner meant by it. (Moral by the 
way: Never pitch your conversation on 
such intriguing themes that the hired 
help can’t get their work dene.) 


ELL . . . all these seem to be wom- 

en or mostly women. It was that 
way in Bethany, too—two sisters to one 
brother. No doubt there are exceptions, 
but in this writer’s experience he has 
seen successful homes which were all- 
feminine or mixed, but never one made 
of men only. So that brings us to the 


question: What is it that makes a home? 
What is the difference between a home 
and a gathering of people who just came 
in out of the rain? 

And the first answer is: a woman. 
Not that a woman, any woman, makes 
a home. Some women .. . but let us draw 
the veil. What we mean is, it is certainly 
the rule that it takes a woman—an older 
sister, an old maid cousin, a grandmother, 
a bride, a mother of eight or mother of 
one—some woman is as a rule responsible 
for the success of a good home. And 
beyond that? Surely three things: Peace, 
and love, with faith. (Paul puts these 
together, Ephesians 6:23.) 

A true home does not necessarily have 
to have a married couple with children 
growing up; but whether that kind or 
any other, if it is not a haven of peace 
it is not a home. Father, mother, and 
children do not themselves make a home; 
the way they tear at each other and tear 
each other down may be the very ruin of 
the home. Home is a place from which 
we emerge more rested, more at peace 
with man and God, than when we came 
in. And love—this goes without saying; 
but nothing sticky, please; the kind of 
love Paul described in 1 Cor. 13, or 
John the apostle in his Letter about it. 

... With Faith. That home at Bethany 
was grounded in faith. Every story told 
about it shines with the light of faith— 
quiet, eager, growing, shared. By faith 
we do not mean a creed. It is not re- 
corded that Mary and Martha and Laza- 
rus were Presbyterians. We do not know 
what grade they might have made in a 
course on Theology. We do not need to 
worry about their theology, because we 
know that in their home Jesus was wel- 
come, in their home he was loved, and 
there he found peace. 

Do you want to know whether these 
people, any group of people under one 
roof, are together making a home? Then 
think—suppose the door bell rang and 
they went to the door and Jesus stood 
there . . . then what? 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
tor women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Danville, Ky. 
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Presbyterian, U. S., and USA 


SEMINARY AND A. T. S. GRADUATES 


And Where They Serve 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 

James E. Andrews, St. Andrews Church, 
Houston, Texas. 

James M. Campbell, Asst. Dir., Bryan 
County Parish and New Bennington 
Church, Bennington, Okla. 

Daniel L. Durway, DesArc, Ark. 

Ben F. Gutierrez, Taft, Texas. 

Wayne A. Meeks, summer supply First 
Church, Elgin, Texas. After Oct. 6, study- 
ing Eberhard Karls University, Tubingen, 
Germany. 

Henry E. Moore, Hunter Mem’! Church, 
Holdenville, Okla. 

Ralph E. Person, will study with D. T. 
Niles, Vembodi Joffna, Ceylon. 

Robert J. Stewart, Searcy, Ark. 

James C. Thrash, III, asst. pastor, Rid- 
glia Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Martin R. Wilkinson, First church, Mal- 
vern, Ark. 

William C. Christie, asst. pastor, Wood- 
lawn church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Francis Holt, Elysian Fields, Texas. 

William J. Rawlins, missionary to Brazil. 

Philip M. Bell, Union Church of Buch- 
anan Dam in Highland Lakes Parish, 
Buchanan Dam, Texas. 

Joe R. Cochran, Jr., Kingsville, Texas. 

David T. Evans, Jr., Westlake Hills 
Church, Rt. 7, Austin, Texas. 

Richard O. Knott, Sugarland, Texas. 

William R. Mitchell, Broken Bow, Okla. 

Frank G. Nedbalck, Madill, Okla. 

James R. Sheppard, Jr., Highland Lakes 
Larger Parish, Llano, Texas. 

Earle S. Smathers, Pickens, Goodman 
and Shiloh Churches, Pickens, Miss. 

Phineas A. Washer, Alvin, Texas. 

Clarence K. Wright, First church, Lake 
Charles, La., M.R.E. 

Jesse E. Skrivanek, 
Brethren, Austin, Texas. 

Duncan Campbell, during summer, Na- 
tional Council’s Ministry to Migrants. 
Home Address: Argyll, Scotland. 


Czech-Moravian 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 


William A. Anderson, West Point, Ga. 

Donald L. Archibald, Augusta, Ga. 

John L. Baker, Ebenezer church, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

John R. Bass, Lyons, Ga. September: U. 
of Edinburgh. 

William A. Bodiford, Winder, Ga. 

Kenneth E. Boyer, Fort Gaines, Ga. 

Arthur C. Bridges, Files Valley Church, 
Itasca, Texas. 

Charles S. Brown, Nettleton, Miss. 

Edward H. Browning, Belle Glade, Fla. 

John D. Campbell, Jr., Henry Memorial 
Church, Dublin, Ga. 


Charles E. Craven, Haines City, Fla. 

Curtis F. Crowther, Brainerd Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lawton Daugherty, Sullivans Island, S.C. 

William J. Donaldson, Jr., Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Clarence G. Durham, Thomson, Ga. Sep- 
tember, U. of Edinburgh. 

Charles D. Elyea, Jr., Chaplain’s Office, 
Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Ill. 

Cc. Phil Estey, Rt. 4, Athens, Ga 

Robert W. Floyd, Augusta, Ga. 

Kenneth Forbes, 3809 S.W. 95th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 

Samuel D. Fortson, Jr., Gadsden, Ala. 

Albert H. Freundt, Jr., Forest, Miss. 

Harold E. Fuller, Jr., Dallas Church 
Manse, Rt. 5, LaGrange, Ga. 

Saunders B. Garwood, Mother’s Mem’l 
church, Pelham, Ga. 

Charles M. Gibbs, Jr., Fork, S. C. 

James N. Grubb, Eutaw, Ala. 

William F. Henning, Jr., Westminster 
Church, Beaumont, Texas. 

Henry M. Hope, Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Edsel M. Huffstetler, Rt. 3, Chester, S. C. 

Robert F. Hunt, Summerville, S. C 

Robert J. James, Cordele, Ga. 

William A. Jordan, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Otto Kay, Clanton, Ala.. 

Gerald H. Kirby, Pelzer, s. c. 

Roy D. McCord, Guerrant, Ky 

Emmett 8S. McDowell, 3d, Whatimas. Fla. 

Philo L. McKinnon, Jonesboro, Ga. 

Bronson Matney, Jr., First church, Rome, 
Ga. 

David B. Maxwell, Allendale, S. C. Sep- 
tember: Edinburgh. 

Harry N. Miller, Jr., Crystal Springs, 
Miss. 

William E. Moreau, Jackson, Miss. 

William H. Morrison, Presbyterian 
Church, DeKalb, Miss. 

John W. Mummert, Barnesville, Ga. 

Luther M. Mundy, Graduate Study, Co- 
lumbia Seminary. 

John T. Newton, Jr., Rt. 1, Conyers, Ga. 

Gordon K. Reed, First ‘church, Signal 
Mountain, Tenn. 

Albert L. Reese, Jr., Goodwater, Ala. 

William W. Satterwhite, Rt 2, McDon- 
ough, Ga 

Carl E. Silver, Jr., Micaville, N. C. 

Henry L. Smith, First church, Moultrie, 
Ga. September: Edinburgh. 

James Somerville, Rt. 5, Troy, Ala. 

Chilton F. Thorington, Trinity Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Oscar H. Welborn, Tavlorsville, Miss. 

C. W. Thomas West, Hurley, Va. 

Vernon N. West, Landrum, S. C. 

Charles L. Wilson, Jr., Forest Park, Ga. 





2. 

a, 

4. 

5. 

6. Dr. Foreman: 

7. G. Campbell Morgan: 
8. 





How many copies will you need in discussing 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN 


In view of coming discussions and voting throughout the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., on the question of ordaining women, we want to provide, if desired, a 
good piece of background and resource material, including: 

1. The Assembly-approved report (OUTLOOK, March 19, 1956) 

Seminary N. T. professors’ statements (P. O. Oct. 10, 1955) 
The Jas. I. Vance report of 1916 (OuTLOOK, Oct. 17, 1955) 
Robt. E. Speer on the same issue (OUTLOOK, Oct. 17, 1955) 

Dr. Lingle on the changed status of women (P. O. Jan. 22, ’51) 
WoMEN ELpers? (OvuTLOOK, July 30, 1956) 
The Corinthian Letters of Paul, pp. 180-1 


Survey of results in churches ordaining women: 
Free, Scotland; EXR; USA and others 
9. Your suggestions of good material (list) : 
There will be only one printing, so plenty of copies should be reserved. 
AT A cost of 10 for $1 (minimum); 25-$2 
would you want if we publish it? 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 North 6th Street e Richmond 19, Virginia 


English Pres; United 





; 50-$3.50; 100 for $6, how many 








LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 

John T. Bare, Doak-Balch Larger Parish, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Robert K. Bennett, Pulaski church, Win- 
amac, Ind. 

Vernon C. Bowman, Lawson, Mo. 

George C. Carpenter, Briargate church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Julian Charles, Jr.. Richwood church, 
Walton, Ky. 

Paul Currie, Trinity church, Jonesville, 


La 
am 0. Dandoy, First church, Erie, 
z rene Eppler, Grace church, Clarksville, 


Charles R. Ford, Berkeley church, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Edsel Granger, Brownstown, Ind. 

Robert G. Grigsby, Perry, Fla. 

Melvin Hester, Hollywood church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Carl-Nils ie ke Pleasant Grove 
church, Springfield, 

A. D. Hildebrand, = church, Au- 
gusta, Ky. 

W. R. Huey, Boggstown, Ind. 

D. C. James, Union, Ky. 

Themas H. Johns, Chaplain, 
College, Hanover, Ind. 

David Jordan, minister of education, Pas- 
adena, Texas. 

E. C. Kingsbury, First church, McKen- 
zie, Tenn. 

Howard A. Lawson, Orange Beach church, 
Gulf Shores, Ala. 

Robert E. Lucas, Morrow, Ohio. 

T. M. MeMillan, Jr., Atmore, Ala. 

Paul K. Main, study, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

James E. Marvin, First Avenue church, 
Evansville, Ind. 

arl E. Mills, 

Greensboro, N. C. 

David E. Morris, Crothersville, Ind. 

Allen E. Morrison, Bethel Church near 
Mexico, Mo. 

Lemoyne R. Myers, Pleasant Plains, 
Ohio. 

J. Allen Oakley, asst. pastor, Westmin- 
ster Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

William E. Pierce, Pisgah Church, Som- 
erset, Ky. 

James S. Rila, New Harrisburg church, 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

David C. Ross, First Methodist church, 
Taylorsville, Ky. 

August Schmitt, Jr., Rosedale church, 
Rosedale, Miss. 

Mayo Y. Smith, Bloomfield, Ind. 

R. Geral Smith, Hebron church, Shep- 
herdsville, Ky. 

William O. oT Bethany Union church, 
Bradfordsville, Ky. 

David Stere, Bethel Union church, South 
Fork, Ky. 

Frank A. Taylor, Bethany church, White- 
land, Ind. 

Arthur C. Tennies, Vernon, Ind. 

J. J. Trower, Kirkville, Mo. 

Robert W. Tull, Christiana church, New- 
ark, Del. 

Ronald Walthall, Ferguson, Mo. 

Jack A. Worthington, study, U. of Chi- 
cago. 

Alvin L. Zimmerman, First church, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak 


In 


Hanover 


Meadowside church, 


UNION SEMINARY, VA. 

George Aichel, Rustburg, New Concord 
and Old Concord Churches, Rustburg, Va 

Claire Albright, Marshville, N. C. 

James Allen, assistant, Lafayette church, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Richard Andrews, Oak Grove and Myrtle 
Grove churches, Rt. 2, Wilmington, N. C. 

M. Stan Bell, Seigle Avenue church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Kenneth Book, Milford, Va. 

Walter Bradley, Dover Baptist church, 
Manakin, Va. 

Robert J. Boyd, Jr., Episcopalian, S. Bos- 
ton, Va. To study in Alexandria next year. 

Edgar >. Byers, Geo. Kirby and Antioch 
churches, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Edward Connette, assistant, St. Andrews- 
Covenant Church, Wilmington, N. C, 

Homer Cornish, Rt. 1, Front Royal, Va. 

John R. (Jack) Crawford, assistant, First 
church, Charlotte, N. C. Winter: graduate 
work. 

Robert Crumby, assistant, First church, 
Florence, Ala. 

Bertis E. Downs, Hugheston church, 
Smithers, W. Va. 


= ee 
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McCORMICK—McCormick Seminary’s class in reli- 
gious television produced a series of broadcasts on the 
Dead Sea scrolls over Chicago’s WTTW, in line with a 
trend to train ministers in using audio-visual aids. 





Robert Fernandez, Jamestown church, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Wyndham Gregory, Shady Grove Metho- 
dist church, Richmond, 

Robert Gustafson, study, Union Sem- 
inary in Va. 

Barton Hellmuth, Ashburn, Va. 

Sam Hope, study, Andover Newton The- 
ological School, Newton Centre 59, Mass. 

John Houghton, Baptist church, Church 
Road, Va. 

Ray Jenkins, Amelia, Va., charge of 
Methodist church. 

Richard Johnson, Woodburn Church, 
Leland, N. C. 

Dale Jones, Circleville, W. Va. 

Daniel Juengst, Second Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Ross Kirven, First church, 
News, Va., assistant. 

Gale Lammey, assistant, Charlottesville, 
Va., Church. 

John Livingston, Burnt and Sunnyside 
churches, Rt. 2, Winchester, Va. 

Scott McCormick, Jr., study, Union Sem- 
inary, Va. 

Woodrow McKay, Jr., assistant, First 
church, Salisbury, N. C. 

Charles Mann, Beattie Memorial church, 
Lenoir, N. C. 

Billy Melvin, iget Free Will Baptist 
church, Richmond, 

Andre Meuret, onal Sept. 3, Association 
Camp, Colo. 

Jeff Monroe, Bethany church, Zuni, Va. 

David Moylan, supply. First Church, 
Welch, W. Va. Winter: Union Seminary, 


Newport 


a. 

James A. Payne, 11 Second St., 
Royal, Va 

Zachary Piephoff, Spring Lake, N. C. 

Holmes Rolston, University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Richard Ruggles, asst., 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

Edwin Stanfield, assistant, First church, 
South Charleston, W. Va 

Harris Stephens, study, Union Seminary, 
Va. 

Henry Sudduth, Willis Methodist Church, 
Richmond, Va. 

John Timberlake, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Wayne Todd, Summer: assistant, St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. Winter: 
study. Union Seminary, om, 

A. C. Trivette, Lenoir, N. 

James W. Unruh, Methodint church, Pe- 
tersburg, Va 

Robert Watkins, First church, Frank- 
lin, Tenn. (tentatively) 

Chester Wenger, missionary, Mennonite 
Mission in Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, Ethio- 
pia. 

Daniel Zeluff, Mountain Home, Ark. 


Front 


Royster Mem’l 


Graduate Students 


Curtis Harper, 
Falls Church, Va. 

John Irvine, McClure Mem’l church, 
Castle Hayne, N. 

Hong Chun Kim, Union Seminary, Va. 

John R. King, assistant, First church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

i L. Morgan, First church, Moore- 
field, W. Va. 

James B. Reaves, Charlotte, N. C. 

Leslie Robison, assistant, First church, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Earle D. Roberts, Elkton, Va 
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Chesterbrook church, 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Esther Albertson, DCE, Huntersvllle, 
.¢€ 


Alexa L. Alt, Washington, D. C. 

Dawn Aoto, in Japan for one year. 

* Betty Brown Bell, DCE, Fort Stockton, 
exas. 

Bilderback, DCE, Clarksville, 
Jewel Brandt, DCE, Virginia Beach, Va. 
Ruth Butcher, eo Radio Virginia 

Inc., Richmond, 

me ee Cox, } re Home, Banner 
Annie Laurie Cureton, DCE, Hyattsville, 
Jane Curtis, DCE, Bon Air, Va., School 

for Girls. 

Ann (Mrs. Bert E.) Downs, minister’s 
wife, Smithers, W. Va. 

Lois Ann Dryden, uncertain. 

Patricia F. (Mrs. Larry) Durr, teach- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

Frances Furlow, asst. editor, Presbyte- 
rian Survey, Richmond, Va. 

Pat Gatlin, associate student worker, 

U. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Wilhelmina Gramling, Methodist, uncer- 

tain. 

Betty Gray, DCE, First church, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Joyce Hancock, not known. 

Alicia Hardin, Asst. in Lab.-Kindergar- 
ten, ATS, Richmond, Va. 

Ann Hartzog, Recruiter for ATS, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Charlotte ten Have, returned to Holland. 

Edith Hawkins, DCE-Music, First 
oe Columbia, Tenn. 

Ann Heckemeyer, DCE, First church, 
Hic kory, N. C. 
Gerry Hensley, undecided. 
Freida Hill, Meridian, Miss., hopes to 
take nurse’s training. 





A. T. §.—With four samples of the student body, Profes- 
sor Wade H. Boggs of the Assembly’s Training School 
led a deputation across a number of states, interviewing 
college students. 


Marjorie Hoffeld, 1 year Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

Mabel Holt, Baptist. 

_Anne Ramsay Hopkins, DCE, Shelby, 
Delores Horne, DCE, Bay City, Texas. 
Bobbye Jo Hubbard, to be married Au- 
gust 25, 1956, to Billy 8. Howell. 

Clemmie H. (Mrs. Charles) Cobb, Jr., 
teacher of Bible. 

Maryalys Huston, DCE, Fourth church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Setsuko Inoue (Mrs. Ching An) Yang, 
temporarily at 86 Stockton Rd., Prince- 
ton, N. 

Helen Jackson, Dalton, Ga 

Bettie Kersey, DCE, Graham, x & 

Lora Kinsinger, DCE-Music, Covington, 

%. 

Kay Lapsley, DCE, Lenoir, N. C. 

Carole Macklin, Episcopal student work- 
er, Mary Washington College, 

Grace Magill, DCE, Lexington, N. C. 

Carl May, pastor, Leasburg, N. C. 

Pat (Mrs. Sherwood) McKee, minister’s 
wife, Houston, Texas. 

Mary Helen McLeod, DCE, Tuckahoe 
church, Richmond, Va. 

Patricia Moran, to be married Aug. 14 
to Charles Talley; elementary’ school 
teacher, Millers, Md. 

June Morrison, DCE, Williamson, W. Va. 

Lucy Pennell, DCE, Clifton Forge, Va. 

Anna Ruth Perry, after Sept. 1, teaching, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Paul Pretzer, DCE, Littlefield Blvd. 
church, Dearborn, Mich. 

Peggegy Raymer, youth worker, St. An- 
drews-Covenant church, Wilmington. N.C. 

Richard Reynolds, Baptist, Richmond, Va. 

Estelle Rountree, student worker, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 





Four Years at Southwestern 


IS A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 


Business—Industry—Science—the Professions—all are placing more and more 
emphasis on the importance of Liberal Arts Education in every field of endeavor. 


They want WHOLLY EDUCATED recruits for position of future responsibility. 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of distinguished academic standing. 
For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 








Your gift, large or small, may 


P. O. DRAWER 483 





Open the doorway to 


LIVING © LEARNING °* LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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Eleanor Sanders, DCE, Central church, 
Little Kock, Ark. 

Kay Sattes, DCE, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jackie Smith, undecided. 

Mary Maxfield Spragins, hopes to go to 
Germany to serve as a DCE under an 
Army chaplain. 

Kathryn Summers, DCE, First church, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Mary Ruth Summers, student worker, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 

Eunice Via, Methodist, weekday reli- 
gious education, Radford, Va. 

Paula West, graduate nurse, mission can- 
didate. 

Arthur Wilde, DCE-Choir work, Christ 
Church, Houston, Texas. 

Dora Lee Wiley, DCE-C nae h Secy. Steele 
Creek Church, Charlotte, N. 

George A. Williams, SB of Chris- 
tian education, Hanover Ave. Christian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 

Peggy (Mrs. >. D. Jr.) Witherspoon, 
summer; First church, Wilson, N. C. Sem- 
inary student's wife. 

Shirley W. (Mrs. Barton L.) Hellmuth, 
minister’s wife, Ashburn, Va. 


Evergreen church, 


BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY 
Ralph A. Boult, Jr., Passaic, N. J. 
John J. Cacopardo, Christian Community 

Church, Hackensack, N. J. 
Robert 8S. Carpenter, Berkeley Heights, 
N. J. 

Robert L. Cobb, Saginaw, Mich. 
Warren H. Crater, Newark, N. J. 
H. Seudder Edwards, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Robert J. Engelke, Jersey City, N. J. 
Alfredo A. Gavino, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Russell L. Looker, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
John C. MeCrae, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Benjamin E. McLaughlin, Oakridge, N. J. 
Charles R. Peers, East Orange, N. J. 
George L. Rack, Jr., Bloomfield, N. J. 
David O. Roberts, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Donald G. Roth, Clifton, N. 
John Salmon, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Arthur W. Stevens, P arsippany, N. J. 
Harold W. Story, Verona, N. J. 
William F. Sutherland, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Richard Szeremany, Maplewood, N. J. 
Thomas C. Welch, Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Edwin C. Welsh, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Robert Williams, Englewood, N. J. 





DUBUQUE SEMINARY 

Edward Brown, Prairie Dell church, 
Shannon, Ill. 

George Buchin, Muscoda and. Blue River 

Valley churches, Muscoda, Wisc. 

Earl Davis, Lexington, III. 

Howard Dukelow, Tipton, Iowa. 

George Gallaher, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

Richard Gibbins, Branchville, N. J. 

Donald Gibson, Sharpsburg, Iowa. 

John Gill, Bonaparte, Iowa. 

Henry Guinotte, Divide Center church, 
Lyons, Nebr. 

Toru Hashimoto, returning to Japan. 

William Kaiser, Morrill, Nebr. 

Lloyd Mauer, Methodist church, Ells- 
worth, Wisc. 

Herbert Moise, Center Junction and 
Scotch Grove churches, Center Junction, 
Iowa. 

William Rail, Elizabeth, Il. 

Kenneth Remer, Mindoro and North 
Bend churches, North Bend, Wisc. 

Robert Schnucker, Springville, Iowa. 

Alden Showalter, Frankville and Ross- 
ville churches, Postville, Iowa. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








Stuart Slater, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Jimmie Thames, Bentonville, Ark. 

John Toay, Jesup, Iowa. 

Vern Trueblood, Hopedale, Ill. 

Charles Willming, chaplain, 
tonio, Texas, 

Mark Witmer, Alton, Iowa. 


San An- 


LINCOLN SEMINARY 
Alpheus - Bright, assistant pastor, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 
J. Sewell Cropper, Jr., assistant pastor, 
Yeadon, Pa. 
H. Hebert Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
Galen R. Work, Whitesville, W. Va. 


McCORMICK SEMINARY 


William R. Barrett, Japan. 

Michiharu Shinya, 

Curtis W. Barnett, 

A. Wayne Benson, 

Robert G. Boling, Baltimore, Md. 

Richard H. Burgess, Poynette, Wisc. 

Edward F. Campbell, Jr., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert A. Coles, Homer City, Pa. 

Jay H. Confair, Crown Point, Ind. 

Norman W. Coolbaugh, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Charles W. Doak, Moscow, Idaho. 

John Ewing, Community Presbyterian 
church, Champaign. Ill. 

+. Dean Finley, Weldona, Colo. 

Richard 8S. Frazer, Memphis, Tenn. 

James A. Glass, Lost Nation, Iowa. 

William B. Graham, Spokane, Wash. 

Ben S. Haddick, Elvaston, Il. 

Donald C. Hanson, Oaklawn, III. 

John S. Hazleton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold M. Heath, Tucson, Ariz. 

Richard E. Hill, Winneconne, Wisc. 

Frank A. Hodson, Hominy, Okla. 

Robert K. Holler, study, McCormick 
Seminary. 

Abram E. Johnson, West Side Christian 
parish, Chicago, Il. 

Robert F. Kaeiser, Wilton, N. Dakota. 

C. Donald Kemp, Wate rvliet, N. Y. 

William H. Killam, Plainwell, Mich. 

George K. Kluber, Hayfield, Minn. 

Peter G. Koopman, Community church, 
Sinclair, Wyo. 

John W. Kuckuk, Church of the Master, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Carles F. LaRue, hopes for Navy chap- 
lainey. 

Kent D. Lawrence, Tualatin 
Church, Hillsboro, Ore, 

Robert H. London, Grace Church, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Roy B. McChesney, Roulette, N. Dak. 

Ernest R. Myers, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Justin A. Miller, Colonial Village Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Il. 

Francis R. Nagy, 

John W. Omerod, Elwood, Il. 

James E. Petersen, First Church, Lans- 
ing, Ill. 

Richard I. Peterson, Chicago, Ill. 

Conway E. Ramseyer, Comminity church, 
Bensenville, Il. 

Gordon H. Reif, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

Howard L. Rice, House of Faith Presby- 
terian church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morgan S. Roberts, Lake Crystal, Minn. 

Clifford W. Rust, Sullivan, Ill. 

Edward Sale, Ashcroft School Mission, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rafael Sanchez, Lynden, Kans. 

Loren D. Schroeder, Sidney, Iowa. 

David W. Seward, Albany, Mo. 

Joseph D. Stanley, Oak Manor church, 
Niles, Mich. 

Charles F. Stevens, House of Hope 
church St. Paul, Minn. 

James A. Stuckey, Brookfield church, 
Marseilles, Ill. 

William H. Taylor, St. Paul’s church, 
Livonia, Mich. 

Fletcher E. Thompson, Round Lake and 
Wildwood churches, Grayslake, Ill. 

James S. Walker, Tucson, Ariz. 


Plains 





(/ £ PRESBYTERIAN 
\ Bt JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 











Donald E. Warth, Washington Ave. 
church, Evansville, Ind. 

James F. Williams, sae of Foreign 
Missions, New York, 

L. D. Woodcock, bethicheni church, De- 
eatur, Ill. 

Richard E. Wylie, Bethany church, Gob- 
les, Mich. 

Charles Atherton, Elmwood, Il. 

Thomas T. Chapin, Hickory Hills Church, 
Oak Lawn, Ill. 

M. John Coad, 

Charles W. Filson, Sidney, Ill. 

Richard J. Fraser. Chicago, Ill. 

. Frederick N. Harper, Muncie, Ind. 

Hugh W. Jeffers, Midlothian, Texas. 

Edgar H. Perkins, 

John Carl Barnum, Ovando, Mont. 

Bonnie Lou Beard, Joliet, Ill. 

Diana Crawford, student at McCormick. 

Jeanette 0. Euler, Ranchos de Taos, New 
Mex. 

Dolores M. McCormick 
campus. 

Mary I. Griffiths, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jane W. Kuckuk, minister’s wife, De- 
troit, Mich. 
. Donald L. Nead, Howell House, Chicago, 
ll. 

Mary R. Roberts, Venedocea, Ohio. 

Virginia R. Sale, minister’s wife, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Roberta A. Simpson, Barger, Texas. 

Helen R. Stringer, Marquette, Mich. 

Harriet J. Ten Boer, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Joan N. Veldhuizen, McCormick campus. 

Sara J. Wescoat, Pampa, Texas. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY 

R. Mark Allen, Plain City, Idaho. 

Howard Amundson, Randall, Minn. 

Frank E. Ball, Parkland, Pa. 

Daniel Barfield, Rule and Throckmorton 
churches, Rule, Texas. 

Gordon D. Baugh, Cannon Beach, Ore- 
gon. 

Guntram G. Bischoff, Princeton Semi- 
nary. 

John D. Bolens, Murray Hill, N. J. 

Donald W. Bracken, asst. pastor, Govans 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Dunean Brockway, Seabrook, N. H. 

Robert Byrd, University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

, Fu-Sheng Chen, study, Princeton, Sem- 
inary. 

John Chironna, Jr., Morrisania Church, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Kenneth Cragg, Dunellen, N. J. 

Robert H. Crawford, Nutle y, N. J. 

‘ haces H. Creevey, Edinburgh, Scot- 
and. 

Donald A. Crosby, Christiana, Del. 

John F. Crosby, First Congregational 
church, South Jefferson, Saginaw, Mich., 
asst, pastor. 

Edward Danks, asst. pastor, Angeles- 
Mesa Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Margaret E. Darby, Riverside, Conn. 

G. Richard Doerbaum, asst. pastor, 
Brookwood church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Donald W. Ealy, Cedar Grove church, 
Earl, Pa, 

George H. Early, West Haven Village, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 

David A. Fee, study, Princeton Seminary. 

Ronald E. Felty, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Jerry E. Flanigan, Avandale, Pa. 

Raymond J. Foley, asst. pastor, Second 
church, Auburn, N, Y. 

Beverly L. Fox, DCE, Council of Churches, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

George C. Fuller, asst. pastor, Arlington 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

June Gilstad, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles L. Graves, Delmar, N. Y. 

Richard C. Hettish, asst. pastor, First 
church, Alliance, Ohio. 

J. Robert Hewett, asst. pastor, First 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

Suzanne A. Hewett, minister’s wife, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

C. Frederick Horbach, minister of edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church, Audubon, N.J. 

Robert L. Howland, La Mesa, Calif. Fur- 
ther study, Clinical Psychology, Chicago. 

Kirk A. Hudson, New Egypt, 

John C. Inglis, chaplain, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Robert W. Jewett, study, Princeton 
Seminary. 

Boyd Johnson, Jr., asst. pastor, Marple 
Church, Broomall, Pa. 

Gilbert L. Johnston, asst. pastor, West- 
minster, Albany, N. Y. 

Robert G. Kesel, asst. pastor, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis M. Kirk, Jr., Pasadena, Calif. 

Frank C. Kuo, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Robert W. Kurth, asst. pastor, First 
church, Cranford, N. J. 

James H. Lappen, study, Fuller Seminary, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

C. Lowell Lentz, Princeton Seminary. 

Paul Maier, Princeton Seminary. 

Donald Matthews, study, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, N. J. 
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William B. McCullough, asst. 
Riverdale Church, New York, N. 

F. Bennett McDonald, North Ave. ‘church, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Asst. pastor. 

Paul M. McKowen, asst. pastor, Lincoln 
Ave. church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Robert K. Meyer, asst. pastor, Montclair 
Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Richard J. Milford, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Bruce R. Miller, Churchville, Md. 

Gerald S. Mills, asst. pastor, First church, 
Ambler, Pa. 

William J. Mills, Park U. P. 
Brooklyn, N 

Henry G. Morgan, assoc. pastor, Woods 
Memorial Church, Severna Park, Md. 

David E. Mulford, a] pastor, Union 
Church, Schenectady, N. 

Arthur W. Nelson, ’Pluckemin, N. J. 

Robert E. Osborne, Highland church, 
Highland, Kans. 

Thalia E. Pagler, DCE, First church, Am- 
bler, Pa. 

Earl F. Palmer, asst. pastor University 
Ch., Seattle, Wash. 

Paul G. Palmer, Chickasha, Okla. 

Stuart A. Plummer, asst. pastor, Frank- 
lin St. church, Baltimore, Md., 502 Ca- 
thedral St. 

Shirley R. Postlethwaite (Mrs. Richard 
Bird), Princeton, N. 

Charles E. Reid, Doah-Balcher Larger 
Parish, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Leonard A. Roe, asst. pastor, Fanwood, 
i. J 


pastor, 


church, 


Joe D. Ruffin, asst. pastor, First church 
(USA), Denton, Texas. 

George M. Rynick, III, Corla U. P. 
Church, Cambridge, N. M. 

Robert C. Sackmann, Lakeview church, 
Paterson, N. J. 

William S. Sebring, Buffalo, N. Dak. 

Vernon E. Shankle, study Princeton Sem- 
inary. 

John B. Shaw, Gretna, N. J. 

William G. Spearman, asst. pastor, First 
church, Salem, Ohio. 

Donald M. Stine, study, 
inary. 

Ralph C. Stribe, Jr., study, 
Scotland. 

William H. Stryker, assoc. pastor, First 
church, Ewing, N. J. 

C. Richard Stults, First church, N. Bal- 
timore, Ohio. 

David F. Sutterlein, Upper Spruce Creek 
Church, Pennsylvania Furnace, Pa. 

William J. Tatum, asst. pastor, 
church, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Robert M. Taylor, Jr. Mahoning Church, 
Danville, Pa, 

John W. a ig Ill, asst. pastor, First 
church, Olean, N. 

Edward F. Randi A Baltimore, Md. 

Bokumin Tsuchiyama, St. Paul’s Union 
church, Chicago, Il. 

John Wesley Voth, Maple Plain, Minn. 

Jay F. Walters, Allenville & Belleville 
churches, Belleville, Pa. 

William T. Ward, Jr., Valley Stream, 
eh 2 

Donald R. Weisbaker, Board of National 
Missions, Reed Spring, Mo. 

Walter L. C. Wenhold, First church, Ash- 
land, Pa, 

Ralph K. Willers, Chatham, N. J. 

George A. Wilson, First church, Sag Har- 
bor, N. Y. 

Ralph D. Winter, missionary for Guate- 
mala. Princeton, N. J. 

William 8S. Yanney, Drakestown Metho- 
dist and Flanders United churches, Flan- 
ders, N. J. 

Edwin G. York, study, Princeton Semi- 
nary. 

Donald R. Zobler, asst. 
church, Morrisville, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEMINARY 

Lloyd Auchard, asst. pastor, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Arthur Avery, asst. pastor, S. Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Walter Blackledge, Oakley, Kans. 

James Brown, asst. pastor, First Church, 
Moses Lake, Wash, 

Robert V. Chapman, asst. pastor, Fruit- 
vale church, Oakland, Calif. 

Richard B. Crowell, Mesa, Ariz. 

Alva Devens, Easton, Mo. 

Joseph Evans, S. Park church, Seattle, 
Wash. 

William O. Evans, study, 
Scotland. 

Richard A. Fagetti, Superior, Ariz. 

Lawrence M. Gill, Clinton, Mo. 

Roger Granados, Dir. Nbrly. 
Tracy, Calif. 

Donald L. Gray, Lone Pine church, Hot 
Springs, Mont, 

Weston Gray, Jr., asst. 
church, Rochester, Minn. 

David L. Grimm, Conway Springs, Kans. 

Cline H. Hayward, study, Napa State 
Hospital, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Six Deadly Enemies 


Foes That Unmake Ministers 


By ADIEL J. 


William Jewett Tucker, noted minister 
and educator (president of Dartmouth 
College 1893-1909) delivered the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale 
Divinity School in 1898 and one of his 
lectures contains much timely advice for 
preachers today. He declared that his 
purpose was to study the unseen forces 
which are at work making or unmaking 
a minister. Some preachers have more 
power and effectiveness at sixty than 
they had at thirty, while others have less. 
Some are better preachers for the mature 
study of the years, while others, who 
neglect the study, are worse preachers. 

In pointing out things which unmake 
the preacher, Dr. Tucker mentions the 
following: 


“The foe which lies in wait for the 
preacher from beginning to end of his 
ministry is unreality.” The processes of 
thinking, the processes of preparation and 
the manner of sermon delivery may take 
on an unreal quality if the minister is 
not objective and intensely self-critical. 
This kind of unreality has given rise to 
slighting references to preaching and the 
conduct of public worship by many who 
detect it. 


“The preacher is in danger from 
want of direct and wholesome criticism.” 
It is easy for him to bask in the glory of 
his public performances and hear noth- 
ing but compliments and praise; but what 
the minister often most needs is a real 
friend or companion who will treat him 
as a writer is treated by his critic. It 
is our observation that often the critics 
are most effective when they are those of 
the preacher’s own household. A friend 
of the preacher will not be a true friend 
who will not speak to him occasionally 
of his faults, and the preacher is a lesser 
man who will not hear and heed true 
criticisms. 


> 


“The preacher has much to fear 
from the dissipation of personal energy.” 
It is not hard to fritter away physical, 
mental and moral resources on secondary 
causes and unimportant projects. The 
preacher should say with Paul, “This 
one thing I do.” He is a specialist who 


MONCRIEF 


must concentrate his creative powers in 
doing the great job which he is called of 
God to do. 


“The loss of power to the preacher 
from frequent changes.” Baptist preach- 
ers seem to be especially given to restless 
roving. Their pastorates are often much 
too short to build any substantial work 
for God. Dr. Tucker points out that there 
is a loss of power in frequent changes. 
This may not be apparent to some roll- 
ing-stone pastors. On the contrary, they 
may feel that they gain power by fresh- 
ness and the stimulation of change in 
fields of labor; but this is a mistake. 
Often this feeling is a delusion. They 
are actually only avoiding the greater 
effort which would be involved in staying 
put and winning a victory for the preach- 
er’s soul as well as the kingdom of God. 

5. “Discouragement that comes in 
one’s early ministry is disappointment in 
men.” This discouragement is not con- 
fined to one’s early ministry—the later 
ministry knows it also. This discourage- 
ment, however, can be more spiritually 
devastating in the early years of the min- 
istry and young preachers need to be 
armed against it. They must know that 
God’s kingdom will prevail regardless 
of the faults and frailties of human be- 
ings who profess to serve it. No doubt 
the best antidote for this discouragement 
is fellowship of some tried and true 
Christians who can restore faith in 
human nature. 


“The most serious danger to the 
preacher must of course come from him- 
self.” He can do himself more harm by 
his unwise acts and thoughtless comments 
and unbecoming conduct than anyone else 
can do him. His reputation is a beautiful 
and fragile thing and it should never be 
forgotten that it is dependent upon the 
preacher’s care and cultivation at all 
times. 

These points are worth a season of 
thoughtful meditation on the part of any 
preacher and, if such meditation is to be 
really fruitful the minister must make a 
rigorous application to himself and not 

» “Brother Jones” some place. 
—The Baptist Program. 
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Louis Hensley, Jr., Marin City, Calif. 
Dean R. Hickox, new work, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
J. Calvin Hill, Temple City, Calif. 
Andrew A. Jarvis, asst. pastor, First 
church, Havre, Mont. 
Morris C. Jewell, study, SFTS, San An- 
elmo, Calif. 
Charles E. Link, new U. P. Church, 
Puente, Calif. 
Donald Livesay, Sandy, Oreg. 
Herbert D. Long, asst. pastor, Emmanuel 
church, Spokane, Wash. 
Richard C. Mastbrook, asst. pastor, Mary- 
ville, Calif. 
Roger Meriwether, Post Falls, Idaho. 
Charles D. Messinger, Thailand. 
Dean W. Miller, Oxnard, Calif. 
Frederick A. Nave, Trinity church, Port- 
land, Calif. ; 
Robert G. Orr, Long Beach, Calif. 
Allan C. Parker, Leoti, Kansas. 
William Parry, MCE, Visalia, Calif. 
Kenneth Robinson asst. pastor, Grand- 
view church, Glendale, Calif. 
Richard Simmons, asst. pastor, Mountain 
View church, Tucson, Ariz. 
John L. Smart, chaplain, U. S. Air Force. 
Jack E. Smith, study, SFTS,, San Ansel- 
mo, Calif. 
Edward Sue, San Francisco, Calif. 
William Summerscales, Trinity Church, 
an Carlos, Calif. 
’ Howard B. Swartz, Novato, Calif. 
Jerry W. Taylor, asst. pastor, Presby- 
terian Church, Kalispell, Mont. 
Kenneth J. Thomas, study, SFTS, San 
selmo, Calif. 
a Urban, First church, Wasilla, 
ka. 
on E. Vick, asst. pastor, First Church, 
Monterey, Calif. 
Nobere Warren, chaplain, U. S. Navy. 
Madison Western, Santa Venetia, Calif. 
Charles L. Williams, o Four Counties 
Larger Parish, Natoma, Kans. 
io T. Woods, study, SFTS, San An- 
Imo, Calif. 
ae Wright, SFTS, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Ian Young, study, SFTS, San Anselmo, 
‘alif. 
a Young, MCE, Westminster Church, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saburo Masada, co-pastor, Westville 
Church, Watsonville, Calif. 
Barbara C. Adams, music study, SFTS, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 
Robert Boughton, asst. pastor, First 
church, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Alice Cottingham, missionary service. 
Carolyn Durham, Teheran [ran. 
Manorama Gaikwad, Kolhapur, India. 
Jeanne Gray, minister's wife, Rochester, 


Minn. mn 
Catherine Holder, Indian rraining 
School, Tucson, Ariz. 


Robert Light, Wendell, Minn. 

Patricia Light, minister's wife. Wendell, 
Minn. 

Joanne Nave, minster’s wife, Portland, 
Calif. 

Sunzah Pang, Cameron House, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Dorothy Richmond, DCE, Community 
Presbyterian church, Redmond, Ore. 

Edwin P. Rogers, Christian Training 
School Phoenix, Arizona 

Lou M. Smith, DCE. San Leandro, Calif. 

Jean L. Stook, DCE, Trinity church, N. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holly L. Vecchio, DCE, St. 
church, Redondo Beach, Calif 
Margaret Veneman, DCE 
church, San Anselmo, Calif. 

Glenna 8S. Voorheis, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Merle Wright, minister's wife, San An- 
selmo, Calif. ; 

Deborah Young, minister's wife, San An- 
selmo, Calif. 

Patricia Young, minister's wife, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

WESTERN SEMINARY 

William Aber, Gibsonia, Pa. 

William Berlin, Vanport church, Beaver, 
Pa. 

Richard Blice, West Newton, Pa. 

Ray Brucler, Newell, W. Va 

James Burwell, Methodist church, Clays- 
ville, Pa. 

Paul Caravetta, Frostburg, Md. 

Pob Chaffee, Manor, Pa 

Thomas Conboy, Cross Creek, Pa. 

Gordon Cumming, Colver, Pa. 

James Cummings, Clymer and Penn Run 
churches, Clymer, Pa. 

Howard Eshbaugh, Mt. Olivet church, 
Clinton, Pa. 

Charles Fullinwider, Hopewell church, 
Anthony, Kans. 

G. Robert Geyer, Potter Memorial church, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

Lucas Grile, New Salem church, Smith's 
Ferry, Pa. 

Wayne Hall, Methodist church, Saline- 
ville, Ohio. 
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Andrews 


Sunny Hills 


John Harland, Holly, N. Y. 

Philip Hastings, Fairmount church, Se- 
wickley, Pa. 

Arthur Hayes, New Matamoras, Ohio. 

Cc. Lowry Horner, Petersburg, Ohio. 

Robert Marsh, Pea Ridge, Ark. 

Bruce F. Mase, Utica, Ohio. 

George W. McGraw, Bryan, Ohio. 

D. D. Melton, Brilliant, Ohio. 

Richard Nystrom, asst. pastor, Calvary 
church, Canton, Ohio. 

Eun Soo Oh, study at Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary, eventually return to Korea, 

John C. Pack, West Union, Ohio. 

Wallace B. Rummel, Florence, Pa. 

Robert L. Zorn, Tyrone church, Dawson, 


‘a. 

Robert McKelvey, Glassdrummond, Bal- 
lynahinch, County Down, N. Ireland. 

Hugo Lautenbach, returned to Paris, 
France. 

D. J. Yolton, Congregational church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yun Kuk Kim, professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Namsan Park, Seoul, Korea. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Edward M. Allardice, post-graduate In- 
tern, Dodge Community House, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Ronald E. Austin, position unknown. 

Ian G. Barbour, teaching, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

Donald F. Beisswenger, MRE, Knox 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

David J. Broad, Chaumont. N. Y. 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., chaplain, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

William H. Edwards, Chittenango N. Y. 

Justis J. Fennel, asst. minister, Hitch- 
cock Memo’! church, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Signe C. Frost, teacher, Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Henry R. Gooch, minister of Macon Coun- 
ty Larger Parish, New Cambria, Mo. 

Bernard C. Jongewaard, boys’ work secy., 
YMCA, New Haven, Conn. 

Arthur M. Meissner, Charlton Freehold 
church, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

David C. Pierce, asst. pastor, Webbhorton 
Memorial church, Middletown, N. Y. 

Charles R. Roelofs, Jr., chaplain, Center 
City Project, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph H. Waite, 2d., Union Chapel So- 
ciety, Fishers Island, N. Y. 

George Stuart Heyer, Jr.. asst. minister, 
First church, San Angelo, Texas. 


Mental Health Program 
Planned for Seminaries 


New York (rRNS)—The National In- 
stitute of Mental Health made grants 
totaling $425,893 to three universities 
to develop a mental health curriculum 
for theological students. 

Harvard University at Cambridge, 
Mass., received $148,127; Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, $151,470; and Yeshiva 
University, New York, $136,296. 

The National Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health here will serve as consul- 
tant to the three institutions. It helped 
formulate the program which is designed 
to enable theological students better to 
understand the emotional problems of the 
people they serve. The schools will de- 
velop the program as a pilot project dur- 
ing the next five years. 

At each of the institutions, academy 
officials said, the project will be super- 
vised by a committee of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, cultural anthropologists, 
behavioral scientists, and theologians. 

The academy said the program will 
emphasize the limitations clergymen face 
in dealing with emotional problems and 
the need to refer disturbed persons to 
professional specialists. 

The three universities will enlist the 


cooperation of theological educators over 
the country in the project. 


Harvard will seek support from the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools in the hope that, after the five- 
year period, the new curriculum will be 
adopted by schools affiliated with the 
association. 


Hampden-Sydney Gets 
Estate of $165,000 


Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia 
has been left an estate valued at $165,- 
000 by a Norfolk, Va., man who is 
thought never to have seen the college. 

George H. Alexander, 89, died just a 
week after his wife’s death. They had 
no children. Mr. Alexander lived in Nor- 
folk for 49 years, a member of Knox 
Church, where his interest in Hampden- 
Sydney was stimulated. He was for many 
years a bookkeeper at the Norfolk Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Corporation. 

While his entire estate is left to the 
college, the will stipulates that a $500 
yearly scholarship shall be awarded to a 
worthy student for at least 25 years. He 
also expressed the hope that the trustees 
may “find it expedient to erect a build- 
ing” to bear the family name. 


Seven Share in Bequests 


Approximately $160,000 has been left 
to seven Virginia Presbyterian churches 
and institutions in the $350,000 estate 
of Wallace B. McFarland who died in 
Staunton in mid-July. Mr. McFarland 
was Augusta County treasurer for twenty 
years and a Staunton banker. 

In addition to the Presbyterian institu- 
tions named as_ beneficiaries, several 
Episcopal and community agencies are 
also to receive bequests. 

The Presbyterian institutions include: 
Mary Baldwin College, $10,000; First 
Church, Staunton, $10,000; Bethel 
Church, Staunton, $6,500; Olivet Church, 
Staunton, $5,000; Hampden-Sydney 
College, $10,000; Union Seminary in 
Virginia, $20,000; Presbyterian Orphan’s 
Home, Lynchburg, $20,000. 

A residue of approximately $156,000 
will be divided equally between the Cov- 
ington Boys’ Home, Presbyterian Or- 
phan’s Home, the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, and Union Seminary. 


Alabama Leaders Urged 
To Prevent Lawlessness 


TuscaLoosa, ALA. (RNS)—Religious 
and civic leaders of this city were called 
upon by the Tuscaloosa Council on Hu- 
man Relations to take a firm stand for 
law and order before the fall term opens 
at the University of Alabama here. 

During the last school year riots took 
place on the university’s campus follow- 
ing the admission of the first Negro co-ed 
to attend classes there. 

The bi-racial council acted to prevent 
further rioting should Negro students 
seek to enroll at Alabama again this year. 
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In a message signed by its president, 
Albert C. Winn, professor of Bible at 
Stillman College, the council asked 
clergymen to remind their congregations 
that “basic principles of religion speak 
out plainly against lawlessness.” 


Ideal Minister’s Traits 
Are Subjected to Study 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa. (RNS)—What are 
the qualities of the ideal minister? 

Clifford E. Davis, of Glenshaw, voca- 
tional counselor for the Presbyterian 
(USA) Board of Christian Education 
says personality is more important than 
scholarship. 

“A man whose intelligence may be 
relatively low often is very successful in 
the ministry because of his personality,” 
he said. 

“Emotional stability, the faculty of 
adapting oneself to new situations and 
the ability to get along with all types of 
people are most important. Patience and 
tolerance are musts.” 

Dr. Davis is on the advisory board of 
a group which will make the first scien- 
tific survey to determine what character- 
istics U.S. congregations seek in a min- 
ister. 

The survey is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in conjunc- 
tion with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, a research organization, of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Dr. Davis will turn over to the research 
group the results of his 15,000 intelli- 
gence, interest and personality tests aimed 
at determining whether young men seek- 
ing to become ministers were fitted for 
the task. 

A call to enter the ministry does not 
always mean a young man is suited to 
the pulpit, Mr. Davis said. 

“The young man’s qualifications may 
rather be those of a teacher in a semi- 
nary or college or in the missionary field,” 
he explained. 

The projected study will be the first 
of its scope ever made. Psychological 
tests have been used in some seminaries 
for 25 years but the new survey will 
represent the first general effort to com- 
pile information in this field. 


Large Bequests Made 
For USA Institutions 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS) — Protestant 
church agencies and institutions and 
church-related charitable and welfare or- 
ganizations will receive more than two- 
thirds of the $1,560,000 left to philan- 
thropies by two elderly spinsters who died 
here less than a month apart last fall. 

This was disclosed with the filing of 
inventories of the estates of Emma V. 
and Sarah E. Kolb, daughters of John 
G. Kolb. Their father, a German im- 
migrant, was the founder of the Kolb 
Baking Co. which merged with other 
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Are you satisfied 
with your Will? 


Have you omitted something, or someone? 


Is there one bequest you intended to make... but didn’t? 


Do you think you should leave a part of your possessions 
to further the cause of the Master? 


By including the Board of World Missions in your will, 
you can provide for the continuous advancement of 
Christianity throughout the world. Many such bequests 
have been received by our Board and invested in the 
work of Foreign Missions. 


In drawing or revising your will, consult a good lawyer. 
We will be glad to supply any information desired as to 
the form of bequest or the use of your legacy. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
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bakeries over the country in 1913 to form 
the General Baking Co. 

Sarah Kolb, who lived with her sister, 
in suburban Mt. Airy, died at the age 
of 88 last Aug. 15, and Emma, 83, died 
Sept. 5. Assets of their joint estates 
totaled $10,371,000. 

Under their wills, gifts of $200,000 
each were left to four Philadelphia hos- 
pitals and homes, three of which are 
church-supported. They are the Presby- 
terian Hospital, the Presbyterian Home 
for Aged Couples and Aged Men, Lan- 
kenau Hospital (a Lutheran-founded in- 
stitution still served by deaconesses of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica), and Philadelphia Home for In- 
curables. 

Gifts of $100,000 each were designated 
for the Presbyterian (USA) Boards of 
Foreign Missions and National Missions, 
the American Mission for Lepers, the 
American Bible Society, the American 
Braille Press, and the American Cancer 
Society, all with headquarters in New 
York. 

The Presbyterian Orphanage and the 
Presbyterian Home for Widows and 
Single Women, both in Philadelphia, 
were left $80,000 each. 


Canadian Protestants 
Plan Big Fund Effort 


Avrora, Ont. (RNS)—Preparations 
for what Canadian Protestant leaders be- 
lieve will become the “mightiest inter- 
denominational fund-raising campaign” 
ever conducted in this country were made 
at a workshop held here under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Council of 


Churches. 

It was attended by some 40 clerical 
and lay delegates from over the country. 
They included Anglicans, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, and members of the United 
Church of Canada and the United Evan- 
gelical Brethren Church. 

Arthur Rinden of New York City, 
associate executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ department 
of stewardship and benevolence, directed 
the workshop. 

The “Sector Plan” developed at the 
workshop is based upon a_ successful 
nilot project conducted in the Woodstock- 
Stratford area of Ontario Province last 
year by 1,700 men from 16 churches. 

A. Neil Miller, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada’s steward- 
ship and budget committee, said Sector 
Plan campaigns are under consideration 
for this vear by at least 13 Ontario cities. 
He added that the Canadian Council 
expects the country to be covered by them 
“like a patchwork quilt” by the fall of 
1957. 

“Tt’s a tremendous, ingenious thing,” 
he said. “In many ways it’s as good as 
a Billy Graham crusade and, above all 
else, it brings the Canadian Council of 
Churches down to the grass roots level 
of church life for the first time.” 

Dr. Miller explained that a “Sector” 
is initiated when a local ministerial as- 
sociation invites the council to send a 
director to explain the campaign methods. 

Once action is decided upon, he said, 
an eight-step, every-member canvass fol- 
lows——but only after three sessions of 
canvasser training and nine weeks of 
preparation. Then the canvass is car- 


Needed: God's Fools 


Festus, the Roman Procurator of Judea 
turned to Paul and with a loud voice 
said, “Paul, you are mad; your great 
learning is turning you mad.” The apostle 
had just finished his defense before Fes- 
tus and King Agrippa, speaking of his 
own conversion and testifying that “Christ 
must suffer, and that, by being the first 
to rise from the dead, he would proclaim 
light both to the people and to the Gen- 
tiles.” And to these men of power this 
had the ring of insanity. 

To the Corinthians Paul wrote: “TI 
think that God has exhibited us apostles 
as last of all, like men sentenced to death; 
because we have become a spectacle to 
the world, to angels and to men. We are 
fools for Christ’s sake.” Earlier he had 
reminded them that the word of the cross 
is folly to those who are perishing. The 
Acts of the Apostles and the epistles 
abound with references to the prevailing 
attitude toward the Christians as one 
of derision and bitter opposition, and 


Living with Peace of Mind. 
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many were the martyrs who died for their 
faith. 

All this was foreseen by our Lord. He 
had undergone the experience of having 
his own mother and brethren come to 
take him home as demented and out of 
his mind. Men of authority accounted 
for his power by saving that he was 
possessed by Beelzebub the prince of 
demons. Time and again Jesus had 
warned his disciples that he would be 
crucified and that they would be hunted 
down. So severe was the persecution that 
the early church bracketed the world, the 
flesh, and the devil as their arch enemies. 

If Christianity and our present society 
get along harmoniously, it must be for one 
of two reasons—because our civilization 
is approaching the Christian level, or be- 
cause Christianitv has conformed to this 
world. Perhaps the most urgent need of 
the time is for an increase in the number 
of God’s fools who rely upon his “fool- 
ishness” and put their trust in his “weak- 
ness.” 


. . . by Kirby Page 


ried out in “blitz” fashion in a period 
of two-and-a-half hours. 


U-P Missions Officials 
Explain Policy in Egypt 

PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Officials of 
three United Presbyterian Church bodies 
participated in reaching a decision at 
Alexandria, Egypt, early in July, to com- 
ply with a new Egyptian law requiring 
Christian schools to teach the Islamic 
religion to their Moslem students (OvtT- 
LOOK, July 30). 

This was disclosed in a statement is- 
sued here by Glenn P. Reed, foreign sec- 
retary of the denomination’s Board of 
Foreign Missions. He and T. Donald 
Black, general secretary, represented the 
board at the Alexandria meeting. 

The statement said the three agencies 
faced the alternative of complying with 
the law or losing the schools as Christian 
institutions through their being taken 
over by the government. 

In the face of such a choice, it added, 
one of the chief considerations leading 
to the decision taken was a conviction 
that the 4,000 pupils of Christian parent- 
age enrolled in the 11 schools operated 
by the church’s American Mission in 
Egypt “should not be deprived of the 
privilege of a Christian education.” 

The statement listed as other consid- 
erations: 

1. Belief that both Christians and 
Moslems in Egypt would recognize that 
the decision was made to comply with 
the law of the land and did not in any 
way reflect a belief in Islam. 

2. Assurances from the Egyptian gov- 
ernment that the schools would not have 
to provide places for Moselm worship 
services and that the purpose of requir- 
ing religious instruction for both Chris- 
tian and Moslem pupils was the “‘incul- 
cation of morals and the achievement of 
a spirit of equality” in the students. 

3. Conviction that Christian mission- 
aries in a foreign country should, as 
guests in the land, “submit (themselves) 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake.”’ 

Agencies participating in the decision, 
other than the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, were the American Mission in 
Egypt and the Nile Synod of the Church 
in Egypt, a national Protestant body that 
grew out of United Presbyterian mission 
work in Egypt. 


( CHURCH FURNITURE ) 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for eariy delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, 
Bop1IFORM PEWS and auditorium chairs, 
folding chairs, tables and Sunday- 
school furniture. 
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Christian Growth Through Testing 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 26, 1956 


James |. 


Our lessons for this week and the two 
following are taken from the Epistle of 
James, a letter too often neglected, but 
richly suggestive. 

(7) The author: describes himself 
(1:1) very simply as James, a servant 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Several men by the name of James played 
a part in the history of the early church: 
(a) James, one of the sons of Zebedee, 
brother of John, one of the Twelve, the 
first of the apostolic band to seal his 
testimony with his blood (Acts 12:2): 
(b) James, the Son of Alphaeus, also one 
of the Twelve; (c) James, the brother of 
Jesus (Mt. 13:55; Mark 6:3) and leader 
of the church at Jerusalem in the Apos- 
tohic Age (Acts 12:17; 15:13; 21:18; 
Gal. 1:19; 2:9,12). The latter was a 
man of force and noted for his pietv, not 
only among the unbelieving Jews. but 
also among the unbelievers, by whom he 
was called James, the Just. Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, tells us that he was 
martyred shortly after the close of the 
book of Acts by order of the High Priest 
Annas. According to the traditional view, 
this James was the author of our Epistle. 

Modern scholars, however, are inclined 
to challenge this assumption—on three 
grounds: (1) the book was not well 
known in the early church, and questions 
regarding its authorship continued into 
the fourth century: (2) the author betrays 
considerable accuaintance with the rules 
of Greek rhetorical vrose, which is hard 
to attribute to the brother of the Lord 
(W. K. L. Clarke): and (3) the author’s 
obvious lack of interest in the cere- 
monial law does not coincide with the 
picture of Tames presented in the rest 
of the New Testament. Actually, then, 
the author is unknown. 

(2) The readers. In the inscription 
(1:1) we find that James has addressed 
his epistle to the twelve tribes “in the 
dispersion” (rsv). As Dr. E. C. Caldwell 
has pointed out: 

“The Twelve Tribes had long since 
ceased to exist as a political or racial 
unit; but the idea of the twelve tribe 
entity had long been used as denoting 
the commonwealth of Israel in its com- 
pleteness, the whole body of redeemed and 
spiritual Israel.” 

By the “twelve tribes in the disper- 
sion,” James may mean all faithful Jews 
who have accepted the Messiahship, the 
teaching and service of Jesus as Lord, 
especially those living beyond the bounds 
of Palestine, or he may refer, and more 
probably, to the true Israel, including 
both Jews and Gentiles, and scattered 
throughout the world. Certainly the let- 
ter is written to no particular church. 
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Printed Text 1:2-18 


Scholars are not agreed regarding the 
date of the letter, some putting it very 
early, before the letters of Paul (not 
likely) and some much later. 

Says W. K. Lowther Clarke in the 
Concise Bible Commentary (Macmillan) : 

“Probably it is best to leave the verdict 
open and to conclude that a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew named James, living in Palestine 
or Syria, some time before 70 put his 
homilies (or sermons) into the popular 
letter-form, using much traditional Jewish 
material. The impulse was supplied by 
the desire to recall Christians to reality 
in religion; he had seen the unfortunate 
impression made on some minds by re- 
ports of St. Paul’s teaching and wished 
to counteract it. ... But the Epistle may 
equally well have been written any time 
between 70 and 100.” 

In the first chapter of his letter James 
is concerned with the temptations with 
which Christians are confronted. 

The Greek word translated ‘“tempta- 
tion’’ (KJV) is used in a wider sense 
than we commonly use its English equiv- 
alent. It might more properly be trans- 
lated ‘‘trial” (as is done, for example, 
by Moffatt, Goodspeed and the rsv), 
for it is used sometimes in the sense of 
outward trial, that is, the trial of outward 
circumstance, and sometimes in the sense 
of that inward trial which is temptation 
to sin. In verses 2-12 it is plain that 
James is speaking of the first sort of 
temptation, the outward trials of life, 
such as poverty, sickness or misfortune. 
In vs. 13 he begins to speak of the sec- 
ond sort of trial, the temptations which 
so often lead us into sin. There is, of 
course, a close connection between the 
two sections, for outward circumstances 
bring temptations to faithlessness or dis- 
couragement, to bitterness or hate. 


1. Trials from Without, 1:2-12 

In this section it is plain that Tames is 
speaking of these outward trials—sick- 
ness, sorrow, disappointment, heartache, 
agony and tears—from which no one of 
us is finally immune. He speaks of (1) 
the goal to which such trials should lead 
us: (2) the wav bv which this goal may 
be reached: and (3) the reward, eternal 
life. 

(1) The Goal, 1:2-4. Why does God 
permit us to suffer? That is a question 
which we cannot fully answer. It seems, 
however, that God is concerned with the 
development ef high moral character, and 
such character can develop only in a 
world where there is the possibility of 
suffering. As we face trial of one kind 
and another character is marred or per- 
fected. 

James savs, “Count it all joy, my 
brethren, when you meet various trials, 


for you know that the testing of your 
faith produces steadfastness. And let 
steadfastness have its full effect, that you 
may be perfect and complete, lacking 
in nothing.” James seems at first glance 
to suggest that we ought to rejoice when 
tribulation comes because we know that 
it will lead to the strengthening of our 
Christian character—like an athlete who 
rejoices in the stiff competition which 
he knows will help him to perfect his 
game. 

Wrote Augustine in the 5th Century 
A.D:: 

“When God in his wisdom has permitted 
such things to come upon us, the right 
thing is not to be cast down and sorrow- 
ful, as though something quite intolerable 
had overtaken us, but to rejoice that God 
has thought us capable of enduring 
something for his sake and has given us 
the opportunity of strengthening our 
patience and our trust in him.” 





Perhaps James did not actually mean 
that we should rejoice because of the 
trial itself—after all, that would be diffi- 
cult advice to give or take, in the case of 
a man, for example, who had met a 
crippling accident. More likely, James 
means that a Christian rejoices, not be- 
cause of trial, but in the midst of trial, 
as a result of the deepened fellowship it 
has brought with God, and of the final 
hope to which such fellowship points. It 
is what Jesus meant to teach us in the 
second beatitude, “‘Blessed are those who 
mourn, for they shall be comforted [the 
Greek word conveys the idea of strength 
and comfort].”” To endure grievous trials 
with stoical fortitude is not enough. The 
Christian can rejoice in the midst of his 
trials, because his faith holds up under 
the strain and enables him to stand fast 
and leads on to the fulness of the divine 
perfection. 

(2) The Ways, 5-11. How can we find 
the way to this inward blessedness in the 
midst of trial? It is prayer, James re- 
sponds, which enables us to make the 
most out of adversity. “If any of you 
lacks wisdom let him ask God... .” The 
wisdom to which James refers is not 
worldly wisdom, not scientific knowledge 
about the universe, not intellectual pre- 
eminence, but in accordance with Hebrew 
usage, that ‘insight which enables a 
Christian to understand and practice and 
advance the religious life that is in keep- 
ing with the law of God” (Moffatt) ; or 
“the ability to form a true valuation of 
life from the divine point of view” 
(Willett) ; or “wisdom to see life steadily 
and see it whole and to view its darker 
scenes in their right perspective” (Erd- 
man). 





As Dr. Erdman goes on to say: 


“Trials may embitter, they may dwarf, 
they may work moral disaster. Therefore 
we must ask God for needed grace, for 
true wisdom. He gives to all liberally; 
he never rebukes us for asking too much. 
We must, however, look to him in absolute 
confidence. If our minds are allowed to 
dwell only on our distress, or to turn 
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restlessly back and forth from his change- 
less love to our pitiful selves, the state 
of the soul is like a wave of the sea, 
‘driven by the wind and tossed’; surely 
then no divine grace can be received, no 
moral progress can be made.” 


(The General Epistles, published by 
Westminster Press). 


In vss. 9-11 James gives a particular 
application to his general theme. Most 
of the early Christians were poor and of 
inferior social position (see 1 Cor. 1:26). 
They are to exult, says James, in the 
spiritual dignity which Christianity has 
brought to them. There were some rich 
men among them who probably suffered 
in social prestige and in their business 
through their connection with the Chris- 
tian community. They can rejoice that 
their experience has given them a clearer 
understanding of the true values of life. 
Material wealth is transitory, only a little 
more enduring than the grass which 
withers under the scorching eastern wind; 
the true wealth of the soul endures for- 
ever. To rejoice even in tribulation, a 
man must have a true scale of values. If 
life is measured by material goods then, 
of course, its owner will be broken by 
adversity. 

(3) The Reward, 1:12. The final 
ground of the Christian’s joy and _ its 
consummation is found in the life to come; 
“Blessed is the man who endures trial, 
for when he has stood the test he will re- 
ceive the crown which God has promised 
to those who love him.” As Lindsay P. 
Pherigo says in the International Lesson 
Annual; “Man’s great enemy is death. 
As a mortal man, he is doomed to perish. 
His great need is to find eternal life—an 
assurance of immortality.” For the 
Christian, that assurance is deepened by 
the grace of God which enables him to 
endure whatever trials life may bring. 





Hl. Trials From Within, 1:12-18 

In vs. 13, as we have seen, James be- 
gins to speak of the second sort of trial, 
the temptations which so often lead to 
sin. He reminds us of three things: 

1. The danger which such temptation 
has for us, 1:13-15. It may issue in 
death, not physical death merely, but the 
eternal death of the soul. In order that 
we may guard against this danger let us 
remember that temptation does not come 
from God, but from our own lusts, or 
desires. Evidently, there was in James’ 
day a tendency to make God responsible 
for man’s sin, just as there is a tendency 
in some quarters today to blame it on 


man’s environment, or upon his heredity. 
God has indeed given us that freedom to 
sin or not to sin which is essential to 
moral growth; and environment does pro- 
vide the opportunity and stimulus to sin. 
But James insists, as do other Biblical 
writers, on human responsibility. How- 
ever external the inducement to sin may 
appear, its root is within. Compare the 
words of Jesus in Mark 7:21-23. Each 
man, says James, is (a) lured away and 
(b) entrapped or seduced by his own 
evil desires. The offspring of this union 
is sin; sin, when it is mature, becomes 
the mother of sin. 
> 


2. The remedy which God has pro- 
vided, 1:16-18. Over against the danger 
which temptation has for us, James sets 
the gift which God has offered us. 
Temptation may lead to sin and sin may 
issue in death, but God has brought us 
forth by the Word of his Truth that we 
should be a kind of first fruits of his 
creatures. In other words, sin is gen- 
erated through our own evil desires, but 
the sinner is regenerated through the 
grace of God. Sin, when it is full grown, 
brings forth death, but God has brought 
us forth into newness of life through the 
word of his truth. The danger which 
temptation presents us is death; the gift 
which God offers us is life. 

Sin is alluring and dangerous, none- 
theless we have every encouragement for 
the future. (a) God is our Father. (b) 
He is the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. (c) He is the Father of lights, 
meaning primarily perhaps the Creator 
of the heavenly bodies, with all power 
at his disposal; but also in a wider sense, 
Father and Creator of light in all its 
manifestations; giver of all gifts, spirit- 
ual, intellectual and moral, including 
beauty of nature and excellence of art. 
(d) He is unchangeable. With him there 
can be no variation, neither shadow cast 
by turning. The sun goes down and dark- 
ness follows. But there is no such change 
in God. His love never fails. He is the 
same yesterday, today and forever. (e) It 
it this God who has brought us forth of 
his own will into newness of life. It is 
a goal that God himself has at heart, a 
process which he himself has initiated, a 
consummation to which he himself is 
pledged. 
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3. The way in which God’s remedy is 
to be employed, 1:19-27. God has given 
us eternal life, but if this gift is to be 
enjoved there is a twofold responsibility 
which rests upon us. 
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First, we must listen to God’s word 
(19-21); swift to hear the truth from 
others, slow to express our own opinions; 
slow to wrath, for the righteousness of God 
cannot develop in that sort of atmosphere, 
says James. But something more is nec- 
essary. We must “put away all filthiness 
and rank growth of wickedness.” The 
tense used in the Greek denotes a single 
decisive effort. No dallying with evil, no 
compromise with sin. We must put away 
evil once for all. But it is not enough 
to hear the Word and put away evil, we 
must receive the Word into our hearts. 
We must receive the word with meekness, 
surrendering heart and will to God. We 
must receive the implanted, the “rooted” 
word, we might translate. The Word is 
like seed which bears fruit only if it 
takes root. It cannot be the instrument 
of regeneration unless it takes root within 
our hearts. It is this rooted word, James 
declares, that is able to save our souls. 


Second, we must become doers of the 
Word (22-27). He who hears the Word 
and does it not is deluded, says James. 
He is like a man who beholds his face 
in a mirror and then goes away and for- 
gets what manner of man he is. For the 
Word of God is also a mirror. In it one 
sees himself as he is, with all his short- 
comings and his sins; he also sees himself 
as he may become through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If one does not 
do the Word, he loses the picture, the 
hearing of the Word has been of no 
avail. On the other hand, he who does 
the Word looks into the perfect law, the 
law of love, the law of liberty, and there 
sees reflected, as in a mirror, his own 
personality, as it was created in the like- 
ness of God; he abides in it, he continues 
that earnest gaze, never losing sight of 
the ideal, of which he was intended to 
be according to the purpose of his crea- 
tion. Such a man grows in the likeness of 
Christ and in the end is truly blessed. 


In the closing verses of the chapter 
James illustrates his point. The word 
translated ‘‘religious” in vs. 26 is used 
of a man who is very scrupulous of out- 
ward forms of worship. The word trans- 
lated “religion” in vss. 26-27 is used of 
religion in its external aspect, the out- 
ward observance of religion as opposed 
to inward piety. If a man thinks him- 
self to be religious because of the outward 
forms which he observes, but does not 
bridle his tongue, that man’s religion, 
says James, is vain. There were many 
Pharisees in the church. They were very 
particular about ceremonial defilement— 
pure religion and undefiled was their 
desire. James declares that the outward 
service which God requires is this: to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction; and the purity which he desires 
is this—to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Democracy in Christian Fellowship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 2, 1956 
James 2:1-13 


In his study of The General Epistles, 
Samuel McPheeters Glasgow describes 
the book of James as “A Demand for 
Reality.” James “pitilessly pushes 
through obstructing and confusing form 
and ceremony. He tears away the veneer of 
empty profession or pious claim and is 
only satisfied with the real spiritual status 
and fact. ... This is not a doctrinal 
epistle only, or mainly,” Dr. Glasgow 
reminds us, “but an epistle of deeds. We 
well know, however, that doctrine and 
deeds are interdependent. . . . The epistle 
of James sounds the doom of a dead 
orthodoxy.” 

In the first chapter, which was studied 
in the last lesson, James points out that 
true faith leads to victory over the trials 
and temptations of life. In the present 
chapter he reminds us that it leads to 
right human relationships. 

“My brethren, have not the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
with respect of persons,” so reads the 
KJv (2:1) more forcible here than the 
(rsv). In his Letters to Young Churches, 
Phillips translates, “Don’t ever attempt, 
my brothers, to combine snobbery with 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” What 
is this “respect of persons,” this partial- 
ity (Rsv), this “snobbery” against which 
James warns us? 

In the exposition that follows I shall 
draw largely from The Epistle of James 
written by my revered teacher, Dr. E. C. 
Caldwell, a quarter of a century ago and 
now unfortunately out of print. James’ 
meaning is made clear by the illustra- 
tion given in 2:2-4. Says Dr. Caldwell: 

“Study that illustration and you will 
know what James means. We have ‘re- 
spect of persons’ when we form our 
opinions of a person and treat him ina 
certain way because of his outward rank, 
or position, circumstances, popularity— 
mere externals and accidents—and not 
because of his inward worth and essential 
character.” 

James does not mean, of course, “that 
we are not to pay due regard to the office 
or position a man may hold. As Chris- 
tians, we should respect all who are in 
places of authority and honor, not only 
for their own personal worth, but also 
because of the exalted position they oc- 
cupy. . (But) if our faith is real, 
if we are truly Christian, we shall never 
show contempt for the poor simply be- 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 


The Outlook’s summer schedule of alter- 
nate weeks during July and August requires 
that two of Dr. Thompson’s lessons be car- 
ried in each issue. The dates of both are 
clearly shown. 
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cause they are poor; nor honor the wealthy 
simply because they are wealthy’—in 
church, we might add, or out of church. 


I. 

But why is it wrong for a Christian 
to show such false respect of persons? 
In our passage for study James suggests 
six reasons why Christianity and “respect 
of persons” are inconsistent. 

1. “Respect of persons’ is opposed to 
God’s love in Christ. ‘My brethren,” 
says James, “have not the faith of our 
Lord, the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons.” The Christian faith, James 
says in effect, is faith in Jesus as Lord 
and Christ, or as we might say, in Jesus 
as Lord and Savior, not only our Lord, 
but also Lord of glory, that is, as the 
one in whom the character and love of 
God has been made fully manifest; we 
who have seen him have seen the Father 
(John 14:9). God created all men, both 
rich and poor; he loves all men and 
seeks to redeem all men alike. Jesus, 
when he was here on earth, exhibited this 
same impartial love. We cannot be loyal 
to Jesus and show respect of persons— 
above all, in the church which bears his 
name. Genuine faith and respect of per- 
sons, “cannot live in the same heart,” 
says Dr. Caldwell. 

2. “Respect of persons” is opposed to 
God’s work in man, 1:2-5. If you honor 
the rich at the expense of the poor, James 
asks, ‘Have you not made distinctions 
among yourselves and become judges 
with evil thoughts? Listen, my beloved 
brethren, Has not God chosen those who 
are poor in the world to be rich in faith 
and heirs of the Kingdom?” Of course, 
not all poor men are rich in faith, but 
all may be, to all of them the gates of 
heaven are open. If then God himself 
has made no distinction between rich 
and poor, so far as the riches of eternity 
are concerned, how dare we make dis- 
tinctions so far as a seat in God’s house 
is concerned, or anywhere else, so far 
as that is concerned. In so far as we do, 
we set up ourselves as judges over against 
God, judges with evil thoughts, rather 
than judges who reflect the mind of 
Christ. “Respect of persons” not only 
ignores the character of the godly poor. 
But, in addition, 

3. “Respect of persons” ignores the 
character and conduct of the worldly rich, 
2:6-7. James would not, of course, char- 
acterize all rich men, or even all the 
rich of his own day, as oppressors and 
blasphemers, but in the early days of the 
church, in Jerusalem and Palestine and 
beyond, rich non-Christians had often 


persecuted poor Christians. “Is it not 
they who baspheme that honorable name 
by which you are called?” As Caldwell 
suggests, ““The reference may be to the 
attempts of the unbelieving Jews to com- 
pel believers to blaspheme the name of 
Christ. That is precisely what Saul tried 
to do (Acts 26:11).” But it is better, 
Dr. Caldwell thinks, to refer it to the 
blasphemous utterances of the non-Chris- 
tian Jews or Gentiles themselves. 


“Such was the character and conduct 
of these rich unbelieving Jews; and yet, 
because they were rich and influential, 
the believers were paying them servile 
deference and honoring them above the 
poor, and were guilty of ‘respect of 
persons’ in a most despicable form. We 
should treat people as their character 
and real worth demand and not according 
to their wealth or rank. By honoring 
those who are not worthy of honor we 
condemn ourselves. By looking on the 
outward appearance and not on the heart 
we follow un-Christian standards and 
show that we have not real faith in 
Jesus Christ.” 


4. “Respect of persons” violates the 
fundamental principle of Christian life, 
namely love, 2:8-11. Jesus had sum- 
marized God’s demands on man under 
two laws, love for God and love for man. 
This law of love is the royal law because 
it is the supreme law which includes all 
others. One might argue that even if a 
man transgressed the law of Christ in 
the matter of “respect of persons” he was 
only breaking a small part of the law. 
But that is not the case. It is a violation 
of the law of love, and since this is the 
royal law which comprehends all others, 
he has broken not just one of God’s laws, 
but the Law itself. As Roy L. Smith 
comments in the International Lesson 
Annual: 

“One does not need to break all ten 
of the commandments in order to break 
fellowship with Christ. One does not 
need to hate all men in order to suffer 
the spiritual corrosion which results in- 
evitably from hatred. Unbrotherly at- 
titudes cannot be atoned for by generous 
gifts to college endowments nor can the 
exploitation of one’s fellows be balanced 
by zeal in the matter of tithing. The 
command to love is all comprehensive.” 


5. “Respect of persons” violates the 
law of liberty, by which we shall be fi- 
nally judged. Twice in this epistle 
(1:25; 2:12) James refers to the law 
of liberty. The late Ernest F. Scott, 
one of our ablest New Testament schol- 
ars, wrote: 


“By this he means that the Christian 
must decide each for himself how he may 
best fulfill the will of God. He does not 
have his duties prescribed for him but 
is free to choose them and will be 
judged by the manner in which he uses 
his freedom ... James is aware that 
hostility to the gospel is often due to 
the very fact that it brings freedom. 
Most men are afraid of nothing so much 
as of personal responsibility. They will 
do the vary hardest things at someone 
else’s bidding, but when it comes to 
making their own decisions they are 
helpless. They shrink from a religion 
which has no set rules to offer and leaves 
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every man to steer his own course by the 
light vouchsafed to him.” (Man and 
Society in the New Testament, Scribner 
and Sons). 

And so we all tend to reduce religion 
to a set of rules, if not the rules pre- 
scribed by our church, then rules of our 
own making, and rules which permit us 
live at peace with our own conscience. 
In so doing, we are apt to overlook serious 
breaches of the law of love which are 
not included in our private code of 
morals. As Roy L. Smith reminds us: 

“Half-truths can be actual lies; humility 
can be made to cloak vanity and pride; 
piety can be very irritating; humor can 
be very cruel; love can become very 
possessive; and orthodoxy can become 
very self-righteous.” 

So it is easy for us to hide from our- 
selves the pride and contempt which 
underlies that “respect of persons” which 
we accept as a matter of course, in part, 
because it is shared by so many other- 
wise good people in our own class of 
society. We shall be finally judged not 
by the way in which we have measured 
up to the code of our associates, but by 
the way in which we have lived in ac- 
cordance with the royal law, the law of 
love, which is also the law of liberty. In 
the day of judgment, God will hold us ac- 
countable for the sin of showing “respect 
of persons” to our fellowman. 

6. “Respect of persons’ violates the 
principle of mercy, and thereby helps 
to determine our own judgment, 2:13. 
“Blessed are the merciful,” Jesus has 
said, ‘for they shall obtain mercy” (Mt. 
5:7). They shall obtain mercy, Jesus 
evidently meant, from God as well as 


from man. This is the truth which James 
here has in mind. We shall all look for 
mercy when we are brought before the 
judgment bar of God, and we shall all 
need it. But with the judgment we have 
judged; we shall be judged (Mt. 7:2). 
“Respect of persons,” Dr. Caldwell re- 
minds us, ‘‘violates the common instincts 
of mercy and compassion. It is not mer- 
ciful to treat men according to their out- 
ward circumstances or position in life. 
In the day of judgment we shall find 
that God will deal with us without mercy, 
if we have been without mercy to our 
fellowmen in showing “respect of per- 
sons” in our dealings with them. On 
the other hand, James reminds us that 
“mercy triumphs over judgment” (Rsv). 
If, then, we are merciful toward our fel- 
lowmen in not judging them by their 
outward circumstances, we can expect 
God to be merciful in his judgment of 
us. 


James was inspired to develop this 
theme apparently because of the dis- 
crimination which some of the early 
Christian congregations practiced in re- 
gard to the rich and the poor in their 
services of worship. 

Does such discrimination continue at 
the present time? Ushers certainly do not 
seat worshippers according to their social 
status, but some churches, I have been 
told, do not welcome people who, in their 
judgment, do not belong to their social 
class. On the other hand, there are many 
people in our present day who are unduly 
sensitive. They allow imaginary slights, 
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or the fear of such slights to keep them 
from the House of God. 

But does James’ principle apply only 
to discrimination based on wealth? Does 
it not apply equally as well to discrim- 
ination based on cultural advantages and 
lack of advantages? And what about 
“respect of persons’? based on the color 
of one’s skin? The race problem as we 
know it today was not present in ancient 
Palestine. But would James have written 
any differently if the congregations of 
his day had sought to segregate Negroes 
in one particular area of the church, or 
God forbid, even turned them away from 
the house of God? Let us read over the 
passage with this thought in mind and 
perhaps God’s living word will come to 
our hearts and minds. 

Does James’ principle apply only to 
discrimination within the church, or does 
it also carry over into the wider life of 
the community, the nation and the world? 
The aspiring peoples of Asia, we are 
told, desire above all else three things: 
political independence, economic suffi- 
ciency, and last, but not least, personal 
and national dignity. Does the gospel of 
Jesus Christ have anything to contribute 
regarding this third and all-important 
aim? Many in Asia think not, but that 
is only because so many of us do not 
have the genuine faith of which James 
has written. 


As Dr. Caldwell wrote a full genera- 
tion ago: 


“James’ central thought it this: Faith 
in Jesus Christ, if it be genuine, will 
inevitably prevent all favoritism or 
partiality in our treatment of our fellow- 
men and will lead us to regard every 
human being as possessing infinite, poten- 
tial worth and dignity in God’s sight. 
True faith is inconsistent with partiali- 
ties. Faith sees every man, no matter now 
lowly and despised he may be in the 
eyes of the world, as made in the image 
and likeness of God. Real faith has pro- 
found reverence for the rights and digni- 
ties of the human personality, seeing in 
every man _ potentialities of spiritual 
wealth and heirship in the Kingdom of 
God. ‘Rich in faith and heirs of the 
Kingdom.’” (James 2:5). 


Faith in Jesus Christ is a living, pow- 
erful energy, according to James. It 
supplies the only adequate foundation 
for a world-wide democracy . . . and 
brotherhood. 


In his poem, “A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That,’ Robert Burns well expresses 
James’ idea: 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 

The man’s the gowd (gold) for a’ that. 


“The Scottish bard concludes his poem 
by predicting that the faith of which 
James writes will one day bring in a 
real brotherhood of man: 


“Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree (prize), an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that-— 

That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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MINISTERS SAID TO NEED MORE 
TRAINING TO DEAL WITH DRINKING 


NortH Conway, N. H. (RNs)—A 
Roman Catholic priest declared here that 
today’s seminarians are not being given 
sufficient training in how to deal with 
drinking. 

John C. Ford, S. J., told clergymen and 
lay leaders of various faiths attending 
the second North Conway Institute on 
Alcoholism that “alcohol problems are 
among the major problems of the United 
States.” Father Ford is professor of 
moral theology at Weston College, Mass. 

The training given seminarians “‘is 
not nearly enough considering the extent 
of the problem,” he said. 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop Charles 
F. Hall of New Hampshire led a panel 
discussion on whether or not clergymen 
should drink. 

Deploring the fact that “drys” and 
“moderation people” have too often 
fought one another rather than sharing 
opinions, he said: “I have one absolutist 
thought; that we are not going to solve 
the problem of alcohol by turning off 
the spigot. We will not solve the problem 
with prohibition.” 

Minister Drinking? 

Bishop Hall raised questions on min- 
isterial imbibing in three areas: the sacra- 
mental use of wines; social drinking and 
addictive drinking. 

He posed the problem of the alcoholic 
clergymen obliged to use wine in church 
ritual. 

“There are alcoholic clergymen,” he 
said. “Several are here lending experi- 
enced hands with the discussions. Should 
they take even one sip of wine? Will it 
set them off on a binge in the out-of- 
control drinking which marks the person 
afflicted with alcoholism? Yet, if this 
is a sacred and scriptural ceremony 
should the clergyman refuse to use the 
wine?” 

Several ministers took part in a long 
discussion as to whether or not clergy- 
men should drink socially in order to “get 
close to men and women in need of spirit- 
ual help.” 

A church officer who is a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous said: ‘One thing 
I have learned as an alcoholic is that 
I can accomplish just as much without 
alcohol as I could with it. I think it is 
lamentable if a minister has to have a 
drink to be sociable.” 


Presbyterian Position 

At another session, John Park Lee of 
the department of social education and 
action of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
which teachers abstinence, outlined his 
denomination’s approach to the problem. 

“We do not believe that national pro- 
hibition is either possible or wise at the 
present time,” he said, “but we encourage 
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our members to work as citizens for the 
enforcement of public controls over the 
manufacture, distribution and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. We believe in coop- 
erating with all who have a sincere con- 
cern for the alcohol problem. Agreement 
with our belief in abstinence is not neces- 
sary for our cooperation.” 

Mr. Lee said that education on alcohol 
was “scattered all through the curriculum 
taught in our church schools” and carried 
in the study guides for young people and 
adults. 

He said the Presbyterian Church be- 
lieved in abstinence from alcohol for 
“prudential reasons.” 

These reasons, he said, were: avoid- 
ance of the danger of alcoholism; avoid- 
ance of creating a setting in which prob- 
lem drinking may develop; recognition 
that even small amounts of alcohol are 
potentially dangerous in some situations; 
the desire to avoid recruiting, even sub- 
consciously, new drinkers.” 

In addition to the “prudential reasons” 
Mr. Lee said his church believed that 
“we should never do anything which 
might be an occasion of difficulty for a 
friend or neighbor.” 

“We try to heed the Biblical admon- 
ition that no man put a stumbling block, 
or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s 
way,” he declared. 


Bill to Ban Liquor on 
Airliners Is Defeated 


WasuHincTon, D. C. (rNs)—A bill 
which would ban the serving of alcoholic 
beverages on commercial airliners was 
defeated in Congress when the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee failed to report the House-ap- 
proved measure to the floor before ad- 
jourment. 

The House passed the bill despite ob- 
jections of the Air Transport Association 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
had contended the legislation was un- 
necessary as a safety measure. 

Religious and temperance groups had 
urged enactment of the bill at public 
hearings, as did spokesmen for associa- 
tions of airline pilots, stewards and 
stewardesses. 

In a last-minute concession Stuart G. 
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WANTED 





TEACHERS WANTED — for Christian 
school—6-7 Grades. High School, Music. 

Write, call or wire W. E. Hill, Jr., Hope- 

well, Virginia. Phones: 9-7391, 9-6765. 


Tipton, president of the Air Transport 
Association, announced a_ voluntary 
agreement among domestic trunkline air 
carriers not to serve more than two al- 
coholic drinks to a customer and not to 
advertise the availability of cocktails on 
flights. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Treasury of the Cross. Madeline S. 
Miller. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.95. 

The New Man. Ronald Gregor Smith. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Path. Will C. Clark. William-Fred- 
erick Press, N. Y. $4. 

The Candle of the Wicked. Edwin Bal- 
mer. Longman’s Green & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

The Shadow of Heaven. James Henley 
Caligan. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

Guidance in Elementary Schools. Harold 
F. Cottingham. McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. $5. 

Banners in the Wilderness. Helen Turn- 
bull Waite Coleman. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. $4. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Charles R. Erd- 








man. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $2. 
Life’s Convictions. Turner Hamilton 


Holt. Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.75. 

Portraits of Bible Women. Ethel Clark 
Lewis. Vantage Press, N. Y. $3. 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion. 
Arnold Toynbee. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. $5. 

If Teaching Is Your Job. John Leslie 
Lobingier. Pilgrim Press, Boston. $2.50. 

The Qumran Community. Charles T. 
Fritsch. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.25. 

Joseph and the Sancta Sindone. Fletcher 
Shackelford. Exposition Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Decline and Revival of the Social 
Gospel. Paul A. Carter. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y. $3.75. 

Current Problems in Religion. Hermon 
F. Bell. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $10. 

Introducing Buddhism. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Friendship Press, N. Y. 60¢, 
paper. 

How to Select and Use Your Tape Re- 
corder. David Mark. John F. Rider Pub- 
lisher Inc., N. Y. $2.95, paper. 

The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
A. Powell Davies. New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. N. Y. 35¢, paper. 

Decision in Crisis. Beverly Madison Cur- 
rin, Jr. Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc., 
N. ¥. No price listed. 

How to Get Newspaper Publicity. Mack 
H. Williams. M. H. Williams, 3901 Meadow- 
brook Dr., Fort Worth, Texas. $1, paper. 

Some Christian Words. W. R. Matthews, 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.75. 

God Was There. Roy H. Stetler. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. $1.50. 

The Olney Hymns. John Henry Johansen. 
Hymn Society of America, N. Y. 35¢, paper. 
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CHANGES 

J. Phillips Noble, Second church, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted a call to the 
First Church, Anniston, Ala., effective 
August 31. 

Bernard E. Bain will succeed. Thomas 
D. Wright, recently resigned, as superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Home in 
Lynchburg. Dr. Bain was formerly super- 
intendent of this institution, but he re- 
signed that post last October. 

Donald E. Neel, Norview Church, Nor- 
folk, Va., has been named executive secre- 
tary of Norfolk Presbytery. 

James B. Sherwood, formerly of Bryson 
City, N. C., is the new pastor of the Mc- 
Gee Church in Charlotte, N. C. 

Stuart D. Currie, a Ph.D. candidate at 
Emory University, formerly pastor in 
Fulton, Mo., will become associate pro- 
fessor of Bible and religion at Queens 
College, Charlotte, N. C., this fall. 

Polk G. Moffett, Greenville, Texas, will 
become pastor of the First church, Dun- 
can, Okla., Sept. 1. 

Matthew H. Arnold, from Corsicana, 
Texas, to 2546 Boyd Ave., Fort Worth 9, 
Texas. 

Gerald H. Slusser, formerly of St. Paul 
Church, Dallas, will become associate 
pastor of the Preston Hollow church, 
Dallas. Address: 6731 Norway Rd. 

Samuel M. Houck, formerly of Wiliming- 
ton, N. C., has assumed his new duties as 
assistant pastor in the Riverside church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Charles W. Dilworth, from Clarkton, 
Mo., to 425 E. Park Place, Apt. 1, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 

Norman E. Wilhelm, formerly of 
Mitchells, Va., is now a chaplain at 246 
Mountain Village, Mountain Home AFB, 
Idaho. 

J. Randolph Taylor recently received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Aberdeen 
in Scotland, and is temporarily at 7004 
Casa Loma, Dallas, Texas. 

James B. Reaves, former Army chap- 
lain, who studied at Union Seminary in 
Va., last year, will become pastor of a 
new work to be organized near Charlotte, 
N. C., in the Grove Park area between 
Newell and Hickory Grove. 

Reuben T. Allen, Jr., Alcoa, Tenn., has 
been called to the pastorate of the Oak- 
hurst Church, Decatur, Ga. 

Harold McQ. Shields has resigned the 
pastorate of the Griffin, Ga., church be- 
cause of ill health. 

Vernon A. Crawford, formerly executive 
secretary of Augusta-Macon Presbytery, 
Milledgeville, Ga., has become an asso- 
ciate minister of the First church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

James E. Anderson, of the Olney 
Church, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted a 
call to the First church, Bainbridge, Ga. 

D. O. Mcinnis, new regional director 
of Christian education for the Synod of 
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Alabama, is now living at 1510 Primrose 
Place, Birmingham. 

John Elder, formerly of Sinton, Texas, 
is now at 1327 El Monte, San Antonio, 
Texas, where he is to organize a new 
church. 

Richard D. Hitt, from Dallas, 
to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Joseph M. Gettys, from Dallas, Texas, 
to 104 E. Centennial St., Clinton, S. C. 

George Barker, from Nashville, Tenn., 
to Lexington, Ind. 

James F. Armstrong, from Spokane, 
Wash., to the First Church, Sandpoint, 
Idaho. 

Jack Robinson, from Canoe, 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Charles Robert Tapp, Seneca, S. C., will 
become superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Home for the Aged of the South 
Carolina Synod. He will assume his 
duties at the home in Summerville Nov. 1. 

Karl Anderson, vice-president of the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School in Georgia, 
has been elected president, to succeed 
O. C. Skinner, who has retired after 
seven years of service. 

Richard E. Hildebrandt, formerly of 
Sparta, N. C., is now pastor of the Elkin, 
N. C., church, Box 683. 

J. W. Orders, formerly of the Cumber- 
land Church, Farmville, Va., is the new 
pastor of the Elk Hills Church, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Donald W. Shriver, 
Haven, Conn., to 
Gastonia, N. C. 

R. J. Wilkins, from Gastonia, N. C., to 
Teachey, N. C. 

Clifford D. Caldwell is pastor of the 
recently-merged St. Andrews and Mc- 
Quay Memorial Churches, of Charlotte, 
N. C. He had been pastor of the former. 

McKinley A. Cochrane, Jr., formerly of 
the Bensalem USA Church, Charlotte, 
N. C., has become a member of Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery, U. S., and pastor of 
the Amay James Church in Charlotte. 

Thomas B. Gallaher, from Waco, Texas, 
to 116 N. 12th St., Fort Smith, Ark., 
Sept. 1. 

John C. Hauenstein, from Sand Lake, 
N. Y., to 1 Lake Drive, Arden, N. C. 

Eugene P. Poe, formerly of Brewton, 
Ala., is now assistant minister of the 
South Highland Church, Highland Ave. 
at 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 

H. G. M. Jones, from Tunstall, Va., to 
1401 N. Washington St., Odessa, Texas. 

James M. Gregory, from New Orleans, 
La., to 5624 First Ave., N., Birmingham 6, 
Ala., Sept. 1. 

E. Ashby Johnson, 


Texas, 


Ky., to 


Jr., from New 
1214 Cloninger Ave., 


from Hamden, 


Conn., to 1837 Buena Vista Rd., Columbus, 
Ga. 

James T. Donnell, from Mebane, N. C., 
to Route 3, Flowery Branch, Ga., where 
he is pastor of the Chestnut Mountain 
church. 

Charles Murray, from Moorefield, W. 
Va., to c/o First Church, Kingsport, Tenn., 
Aug. 31. 


DEATHS 

Thornwell Jacobs, 79, died Aug. 5 at 
his home in Atlanta, Ga., after a long 
illness. He was president of Oglethorpe 
University, 1915-43 and the author of 
many books. 

Herbert C. Carmichael, 66, retired, was 
stricken while preaching July 29 at the 
Sunset Hills Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
and was pronounced dead shortly after 
arrival at Mercy Hospital. He was sup- 
plying the pulpit in the absence of the 
pastor. Mr. Carmichael had _ served 
several pastorates in Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery and since his retirement in 1945 lived 
in Charlotte. 

Walter H. Goodman, Sr., 78, retired, of 
Black Mountain, N. C., died in an Ashe- 
ville hospital July 29, following a stroke 
which he suffered about two weeks earlier. 
Mr. Goodman was long pastor at Kanna- 
polis, N. C., and following that at Edisto 
Island, S. C. A son, Walter H., Jr., is 
pastor at Beulaville, N. C. 

Augustus N. Sharp, for 40 years treas- 
urer of the Presbyterian, U. S., Com- 
mittee of Home Missions in Atlanta, died 
recently in Orlando, Fla., following a 
long illness. His widow and four sons 
survive him. 


RETIRED 

W. B. Neal will retire Sept. 1 as pastor 
of the Robinson Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
where he has served since 1938. 

R. A. Young, who has been pastor of 
Central Steele Creek and Pleasant Hill 
Churches, Charlottee, N. C., since 1932, 
will retire Sept. 16. 


THEOLOGICAL EXECUTIVE 

Dean Charles L. Taylor of the Episcopal 
Theological school, Cambridge, Mass., 
will become the first fulltime executive 
director of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, effective Jan. 1. 
Offices are to be established in a Mid- 
west city. Creation of the post was made 
possible by a $725,000 grant from the 
Sealantic (Rockefeller) Fund, providing 
for faculty fellowships and an extensive 
program. There are 79 accredited schools 
and 43 associate-member schools in the 
AATS. 
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